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| e A nation that tolerates child labor must ex- 
§ pect to have child crime—Austin H. Mac- 
1 Cormick, commissioner of correction, New 


York City. 


e Social service is not charity but self de- 

: fense. It has taken a long while for experts 

- to arrive at this idea—Moses Srrauss, man- 
aging editor, Cincinnati Times-Star. 


e The best thing that America can do for 
its farm youth is to train them to farm, help 
them to own and teach them to conserve 
America’s greatest heritage, its soil—Homer 
_ Paut Anversen, Utah farm boy, at New 
\. York’s Town Hall. 
| e In human society primitive self-interest 
and arbitrary power seem to defeat social- 
minded reasonableness. Yet the social value 
of reasonableness is so great that it plays a 
_ steadily increasing part in human affairs — 
Artur EF. Morcan in Antioch Notes. 


e Perhaps one percent of the “profoundest 
convictions” of the ordinary man is motiv- 
ated by adequate information, close reason- 
ing and logic; the other 99 percent are a mere 
eflection of his economic and social status.— 
Jean Ricocuer Boyp in The Forum. 


e It is not possible to separate the stability 
of industry from the security of its workers. 
ist Where industries are chaotic and disor- 
nized the wage earners take up the shock 
of a brutal competitive system.—Joun G. 


: 
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So They Say 


e There is no static definition of what it 
means to be a social worker—Franxk Kinc- 
pon, president, Newark University, N. J. 


e Men are not always as good as the causes 
they lead. You do not necessarily damn a 
government when you debunk its leader— 
Gienn Frank. 


e The average youth of sixteen, thanks to 
our pretentious but slipshod methods of edu- 
cation, can neither read intelligently, write 
correctly nor think clearly—I. A. R. Wytir 
in Harpers Magazine. 


e The most subtle type of revolution which 
confronts American democracy today is that 
which is easily and silently possible through 
taxation—Nicnoras Murray Butter, presi- 
dent, Columbia University. 


e The day when private charities are to be 
depended on to carry along those who can’t 
find employment, is gone. From now on those 
with jobs are going to care for those without 
them through the tax route—Harry L. Hop- 
Kins, WPA Administrator. 


e At no time since English became a fully 
modern language with dictionaries and codi- 
fiable standards of usage, has there been so 
high a percentage of slovenliness, laxity and 
downright anarchy in the public use—Wu- 
son Fotetr in Atlantic Monthly. 


e Beyond sufficient incomes what can you 
do with more money except give it to the 
government!—Sy.tvia Sipney, motion picture 
actress. 


e In any epic contest, like your Civil War. 
both sides are right or the war would not. go 
on.—STepHEN Leacock, McGill University, 
Montreal, to Amherst College Alumni Coun- 
cil. 


e After all we northern ministers are as 
deeply involved in the sins of a cruel in- 
dustrialism as are our southern brethren in 
the sins of a racial feudalism—The Rev. 
Ruermuotp Niesuur in The Christian Cent- 
ury. 


e The guiding of social change is a concept 
that attracts. Most of us want to be in on the 
guiding [which is] merely social reform in 
a new dress—Wayne McMitten, University 
of Chicago, to American Association of Social 
Workers. 


e Happily much has been done toward the 
cure of mental disorders in individuals, but 
so far we have no protection against collect- 
ive lunacies which are far more terrifying in 
their results—7Zhe Rev. JosepH Forr New- 


ton, Philadelphia. 


e Is it now apparent ... that modern man 
is selling his biological birthright for a mess of 
morons; that the voice may be the voice of 
democracy; but the hands are the hands of 
apes?—Earnest A. Hooron, professor of 
anthropology, Harvard University. 


These murals painted by George Biddle for the main hall of the new 


Department of Justice Building in Washington would be equally appropri- 
ate in the Children’s Bureau. Now celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
the bureau through these years has promoted the welfare of children at 
home and at work, in institutions, in courts—wherever children are, In 
1912 when it first came into existence, the sweatshop with its child workers 
of the mural above was still common. Like the artist in his second mural 
the bureau looks ahead to the time when all children will have their chance 


to be healthy, happy and sound. 
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1936—Reliet in New Jersey—1937 


By DOUGLAS H. MacNEIL 


a OW, in April 1937, a year has passed since New 
N Jersey’s relief crisis, since the legislative deadlock 
over funds, the charge that abandonment of state 
relief would put New Jersey back in the middle ages, the 
_counter-charge that the state relief administration was try- 
ing to prolong its own life in order to save jobs for its 
workers. There was excitement, recrimination and prophesy 
of disaster but no one could tell wherein lay the truth. 
What really did happen in New Jersey? How good or 
how bad is relief in New Jersey today? 
On April 16, 1936, the New Jersey Emergency Relief 
_ Administration, unable to conduct a relief program on a 
month to month dole of funds from the legislature, with- 
drew from the “businesss of relief.” Before doing so it 
satisfied itself that no real hardship need result. Due to 
WPA and improved business, the number of families re- 
_ ceiving emergency relief in March 1936 was half the num- 
_ ber on ERA work and relief rolls in March 1935, and 
.. falling rapidly. Most large municipalities and many 
smaller ones could finance a full relief program, temporarily 
at least, however reluctant they might be to do so. Where 
‘municipal finances were in bad shape, it was believed that 
indirect arrangements might be made by which distress 
j would be avoided. The chief fear was that certain municipal- 
_ ities would revert to the poor relief tradition under which 
_ only the hopelessly destitute qualify for aid. But if muni- 
cipal officials kept their heads and observed the spirit of New 


But this was “inside” reasoning. Not knowing the par- 
iculars the public looked for the worst, for starvation, 
s evictions, riots. When only isolated cases of extreme 
ering were found, the public began to feel that the relief 


of the taxpayers. Although a sit-down demonstration in the 
tate capitol by the Workers’ Alliance gained national 
uublicity, there were few defenders of the ERA while even 
ewer persons were ready to think about long range plan- 
ing for future public assistance. 

The legislature therefore abolished the ERA and passed 
ite leaving the administration of relief with the muni- 
ities, but creating a new agency, the Financial Assist- 


e Commission, to disburse state grants-in-aid to help 


municipalities finance any relief costs over and above a stated 
millage in the local real property tax rate. However, no 
funds were appropriated to this agency until a long-litigated 
inheritance tax case was settled in the state’s favor and the 
proceeds, $6 million, was placed at the disposal of the com- 
mission. 

This appropriation enabled the commission to meet by 
far the major part of municipal relief costs in the last 
half of 1936. But as the commission’s practice is to wait 
until the municipalities’ monthly relief expenditures have 


“been audited, then to reimburse for expenditures in excess of 


a municipal share fixed according to a mathematical for- 
mula, definite figures are not yet available as to the costs 
to the municipalities and the state. The commission esti- 
mated that the total relief expenditures in the last six 
months of 1936, exclusive of administration, amounted to 
approximately $6,700,000, of which the state will provide 
$6 million. The municipalities will provide $700,000 plus 
administrative expenses of about as much again, or $l,- 
400,000 in all. As this is written, the legislature once more 
is deadlocked over methods for financing state relief aid in 


1937. 


UMORS that municipal relief officials were more suc- 
cessful in cutting down case loads than their ERA 
predecessors are not substantiated by a recent estimate by a 
national research committee studying relief in New Jersey. 
This estimate, comparing the total number of cases aided 
by direct, work and categorical relief monthly in 1935 and 
1936, is as follows: 


Cases UNDER CARE 


1935 1936 
PSittary saree «Sure. - 187,750 190,000 
Webeiary \<Gasterdosaetess: 190,000 190,000 
1 Loge Rie sage Pa Macrae tee a 187,750 190,000 
ApuIe.. Mepcareteds >. 184,000 178,750 
ey) See ae eee 174,000 163,000 
Via o's Hae cladiestiv’ wjebiss vs 167,000 152,500 
[GRC aiie «ea eoiniain's. <= >> 167,000 146,500 
Te ee Ase ea 163,500 143,750 
GenterDen: akinittce viexte axe + + 159,500 147,750 
Octoner. Sen mee x as 162,000 150,786 
INiaveMIDED “entation at a 177,000 151,500 
Derenber see tis veis i> - 182,500 166,000 


These figures suggest that relief trends in New Jersey, 
despite all the excitement and furore which accompanied 
last spring’s crisis, have followed a course consistent with 
improving business conditions. It is doubtful whether the 
reduction is appreciably greater than in neighboring 
states where there was no comparable administrative up- 
heaval. 

But what of actual relief practices in New Jersey since 
the ERA went out of business? Who is now eligible for 
aid? How is eligibility established and maintained? How 
adequate are relief allowances and personnel standards? No 
general answer can be made to these questions for the 
state as a whole. In most of the larger cities—Newark, 
Jersey City, Trenton, Elizabeth, to name a few—relatively 
little change from ERA may be observed. The same gen- 
eral methods of establishing eligibility and case supervision 
have been maintained. Scales of relief allowances and costs 
remain more or less comparable with ERA, although some 
upward adjustments have been made to meet rising food 
prices. A few smaller municipalities are experimenting with 
cash relief. The morale of the workers in some city relief 
offices seems better than under ERA. On the other hand, 
there are various increasingly disturbing features. Certain 
urban relief agencies have limited the vendors eligible to fill 
relief orders in such a way as to lead to rumors of favorit- 
ism or worse. A local residence requirement has forced out 
many qualified workers who have been replaced by persons 
about whose qualifications judgment must be reserved. 
Much criticism has also come from the medical profession 
and from others, over the return to the city doctor system 
in most of the large centers. 


2 a group of smaller cities, Montclair, Irvington, Perth 
Amboy, Princeton, Lakewood, Westfield, the ERA 
policies have been retained intact and in addition a cam- 
paign of interpretation has gained a popular sanction for 
them that was lacking when the ERA was operating. Perth 
Amboy offers a fair example. At the low point of the de- 
pression almost a quarter of its 45,000 residents was on 
relief. Its financial status was precarious. Although in 
March 1936, WPA had cut relief rolls to 841 cases 
(2650 persons), the danger implicit in the discontinuance 
of ERA was acute. But Perth Amboy, under the leader- 
ship of a courageous young mayor, met the crisis standing 
up. With the backing of the local chapter of the American 
Red Cross, by whom the salary of the ERA case supervisor 
had been paid, the mayor called in a group of leading citi- 
zens—two industrialists, the editor of the newspaper, repre- 
sentatives of mercantile interests, the medical profession, 
private social and health agencies, and organized women’s 
activities as well as of the financial and legal branches of 
the city government. This group the mayor organized into 
a Board of Public Assistance and in spite of pressure to 
make a patronage appointment, named the ERA case super- 
visor as municipal relief director. The Red Cross agreed to 
continue paying her salary. The Board of Public Assistance 
reviewed the policies inherited from ERA, found them 
sound, and sponsored them in the community. The result, 
in terms of changing relief practices, has been very slight, 
but the community has faith in its relief program, and 
Perth Amboy citizens actively defend it when neighboring 
towns claim to be doing the relief job for less money and 
without benefit of social workers. 

In many rural sections and in a few industrial communi- 
ties, the fear has been realized that abandonment of the 
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ERA program would cause a return to the worst features 
of traditional poor law administration. How this tradition 
operates is illustrated by an excerpt from the report of a 
recent survey interview with a typical rural overseer of the 
poor. 


This overseer is more than seventy years of age. He has held 
the office on a part time basis for many years. His salary is 
nominal. He is querulous but not wilfully unkind. He is ter- 
ribly fussed about paper work: “Slips for WPA jobs, slips to 
get boys into CCC camps, slips to get government foods, all 
kinds of slips. All day long I sign slips. Can’t the government 
run anything without slips?” He can’t help anybody who hasn’t 
lived in the township for the last five years. “Thé law don’t 
let me,” he says. Nor will he help any one who is working, 
regardless of how inadequate the income may be. “Can't help 
nobody who has a job. No. And I can’t help anybody who turns 
down a job.” No records are kept except the relief order stub. 
(He has a book of relief orders something like a check book.) 
The only help he gives, except “slips” for WPA commodities, 
is food relief. All orders are given out weekly and all are for 
$3. “I have to treat ’em fair. I can’t give one fellow $2 and 
another $5. ’Tain’t my fault if some of ’em have a lot of kids.” 


ROM files of this survey come examples of two differ- 
ent concepts of racial discrimination. In a small in- 
dustrial city the overseer grants Negroes a slightly smaller 
allowance than he does whites. “Negroes are fitted by 
nature,” he says, “‘to subsist on coarser fare than whites.” 
Not ten miles away, in a semi-rural township, the overseer 
of the poor says, “Six Eyetalians will live like kings for 
two weeks if you send in twenty pounds of spaghetti, six 
cans of tomato paste and a dozen loaves of three-foot-long 
bread. But give them a food order like this [$13.50, state 
minimum for six persons for half a month], and they will 
still live like kings and put five bucks in the bank. Now you 
ought to give a colored boy more. He likes his pork chops 
and half a fried chicken. Needs them, too, ‘to keep up his 
strength. Let him have a chicken now and then and maybe 
he'll go out and find himself a job. But a good meal of 
meat would kill an Eyetalian on account of he ain’t used to 
iter 
The trend since the abandonment of ERA perhaps may 
best be illustrated by figures showng the range of monthly 
costs per case under ERA and under municipal auspices: 


ERA FAC 
December December 
1935 1936 
Numpser or Municiparities Reportinc 452 368 
NUMBER WHOSE AVERAGE MONTHLY COST 
PER CASE IS: 
Less than), $10.00)22); a; :eeeeeeeiee Sitio eee 
$10.00. = 24. 90m a. ee ee 53 
15.00 <——""19,900 ca.4 6 ee 159 84 
20.00," =" 24:99)" v0: ee 139 87 
25.00 | == 520109 eee. eee 76 37 
30.00\-andSinoresee eee eee 14 30 
MEDIAN 0. Sp yreenee so ea $20.11 $18.21 


From this it will be seen that the average monthly relief 
costs under ERA, and presumably, therefore, the actual fam- 
ily relief allowances, were much less standardized through- 
out the state than has been assumed. Nonetheless, since the 
abandonment of ERA, the spread has increased. Although a 
greater number of municipalities appear in the topmost 
bracket, the number in the lowest bracket has increased 
even more conspicuously and the median definitely tells 
the story that the trend is downward. It is-only fair to 
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add that the Financial Assistance Commission is watchful 
~ to avert flagrant local cuts in relief standards, else the gen- 
eral level might be lower. 
3 All this will suggest that the state of relief in New Jer- 
sey might be worse but that it ought to be better. What is 
_ being done to make it so? Little enough, in all conscience. 
_ The whole question is bound inextricably with a host of 
. _ factors, reorganization of the structure of government, tax 
reform, municipal home rule and economy on the positive 
side; and on the negative, factional politics, expediency and 
public lethargy, which make it difficult to get a clear cut 
division of opinion on what the state’s relief program should 
include. However, any return to the ERA basis, with its 


erally opposed. 

' But here and there articulate groups are striving to or- 
_ ganize public opinion toward a recognition of the need for 
thorough revision of the relief set-up, with closer coordina- 
tion between general and categorical relief agencies. In De- 
. cember 1936, the New Jersey State Conference of Social 
Work in its “town meeting” session, discussed and voted to 
support a report submitted by its Committee on Relief 
Practices. The committee’s proposals resemble the Maryland 
and Louisiana public assistance laws and the proposals 
made to Governor Earle by the Pennsylvania Committee 
on Public Assistance and Relief. They are, in brief: 


Expansion of the federal social security program to include 
federal grants-in-aid for general as well as categorical relief, 
provided that minimum standards of relief eligibility, ade- 


eee 
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ers and citizens, a dinner was given at the Hotel 

Mayflower in Washington on April 8 in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

This is the twenty-fifth year of Survey Associates; our 
own anniversary comes next November. As setting for our 
hopes and good wishes for the bureau in the years ahead, 
here is reprinted, in part, the paragraphs which led off The 
Survey of November 16, 1912—one of the first issues 
brought out under the aegis of our new cooperative society. 
All the more warmly because this past month saw the cele- 
bration of Miss Wald’s seventieth birthday—founder of 
the Henry Street Settlement, member of the board of Sur- 
vey Associates throughout the quarter century, and origi- 
nator of the conception of a federal bureau for children: 


S PONSORED by a distinguished group of social work- 


oa a Tr eee ——————————E———E—E——=— 


“The head of a bureau of the federal government is 

called ‘chief.’ It has become a uniform custom among gov- 
ernment employes, when writing to such an officer, to ad- 
_ dress him as ‘Dear Mr. Chief.’ Consequently, official Wash- 
ington was thrown into consternation at the announcement 
that Julia C. Lathrop had been placed in charge of the new 
children’s bureau; for there seemed no escape from the 
salutation, ‘Dear Miss Chief.’ 
_. “That mischief is not to enter into the plans of the bur- 
_ eau is made clear, however, in its first official bulletin, just 
_ issued. Though the legislative, executive and judicial appro- 
priation bill, granting funds to the bureau, did not pass 
until the latter part of August, the bulletin presents an 
Wie: 


often cumbersome, centralized procedures, would be gen- 
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quacy of relief allowances and of p ckgare iti 

Inclusion within an existing state department’ of authority 
to coordinate general and categorical relief and services over 
a wider area than the municipality. 

Establishment of county welfare boards to administer gen- 
eral and categorical relief in the localities, with the proviso 
that municipalities of ten thousand or more population be 
given the option of retaining general relief functions now in 
their hands. 


Almost all factual evidence available tends to support the 
validity of these proposals. But much potential opposition 
exists. Somewhat similar proposals were badly beaten in 
county referenda in 1931. Those who claim that municipal 
relief is traditional and implicit in American democracy 
will fight from an emotional opposition to change. This 
group overlaps the group that sees in any proposal to equal- 
ize or liberalize relief processes only an increase in taxation. 
There is another group, well-informed thinking citizens, 
who hold that the theory of municipal relief is all right, 
but that New Jersey’s present division into municipalities 
is a crazy quilt, a monument to gerrymandering and local 
jealousies to which efficient government and equitable taxa- 
tion are the first sacrifices. This group would let the relief 
laws alone and would reconstitute municipal boundaries to 
form real community lines. 

In 1835, Thomas Gordon published his Gazeteer of New 
Jersey. Concerning poor relief in the state, he said, “The 
wisdom of these methods is less than equivocal, but it defies 
the genius of legislation to create a better.” Mr. Gordon, 
there is every reason to believe that you are still right. 


t Salute to the Children’s Bureau 


impressive statement of things which will be done first, ad- 
mitting that the program thus mapped out is a mere begin- 
ning... . Credit for the first suggestion that a children’s 
bureau be established is given to Lillian D. Wald, head of 
the Nurses’ Settlement, New York. 

“The immediate work of the bureau, as outlined, falls 
into two classes: bringing together existing material within 
its scope and making original investigations. .. . 

“In the field of original investigation one of the first 
things the bureau plans is to study infant mortality. Not 
only is there declared to be urgent social need of a fuller 
knowledge of conditions, but such knowledge is fundamen- 
tal to the later work of the bureau. The field of inquiry 
will be confined for the present to a few comparatively small 
communities. On this point the bulletin continues: 

“ ‘Because the importance of adequate birth registration 
in reducing infant mortality is universally recognized, the 
bureau will cooperate with the organizations, governmental 
and volunteer, now working for registration in this country. 
The New England states, Pennsylvania and Michigan were 
in 1910 the only states included by the Census Bureau in 
the registration area for births as having laws for birth 
registration so enforced as to give reasonably satisfactory 
results. . .. Unless there can be secured reliable knowledge 
as to children born, there can be no reliable knowledge as to 
the birthrate, nor as to the proportion of those who die.’ . 

“Tn carrying out what it regards as the intent of the law 
creating it the bureau will become a clearing house for 
information regarding passed or pending state legislation 
affecting children. . . .” j —P.K. 
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Case Work and Group Work 


I—Where two social work areas meet and how they contribute to each other 
By GRACE L. COYLE 


Associate Professor, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University 


its early undifferentiated form, has developed so much 

specialization and social workers have acquired so 
varied a collection of techniques that anyone who would 
“speak our language” must possess the gift of tongues. Such 
differentiation and specialization is likely to lead to separate- 
ness and often to mutual recrimination. The sense of su- 
periority is very comforting to us all. Our own problems we 
know are more urgent than those of others, our techniques 
are more scientific, our understanding more basic. We social 
workers are in a way to becoming ourselves a social prob- 
lem unless we can coordinate our specialties in a spirit of 
mutual understanding and respect to the end of better ser- 
vice to the community. 

As a group worker, with a great concern for social ac- 
tion especially in the field of industrial problems, I have 
been concerned increasingly with the better integration of 
all phases of social work. The relation of case work and 
group work is one which needs both intelligent analysis and 
cooperative action. What contribution have these two fields 
to make to each other? What are the points of difference 
in their basic concepts? Case workers and group workers 
often deal with the same individuals; usually with the 
same types. How do their two approaches fit together? 

There are, I believe, several definite points at which 
case workers may contribute to the development of group 
work of better quality. Their practice is rooted in apprecia- 
tion of the individual and a sensitive awareness of his needs. 
The group worker usually works with people on a more 
impersonal level. The group as a group must be his major 
concern. He cannot single out individuals within the group 
for special attention or subordinate the good of all to the 
special needs of one. These necessities are liable to make 
him relatively unaware of individuals except those who 
stand out, either as leaders or as problems. I believe that 
contact with case work thinking can do much to correct this 
tendency in the group worker and can make him sensitive 
to the symptoms of personal need or personal maladjustment 
as they show themselves in group behavior. 

Group behavior, just because it is the spontaneous reaction 
of people in their own setting and among their peers, pro- 
vides an eminently realistic approach to the understanding 
of individuals. If the group worker can acquire the elements 
of that understanding he can use the group experience to 
assist individuals to opportunities for individual help where 
they are needed, and can gauge better the real significance 
of the behavior he observes. I do not mean that group work- 
ers can or should become fully equipped case workers. 
Theirs is another function. But they can with the help of 
some of the elements of case work develop sensitiveness to 
the individual which will make their observations sounder 
_and their methods of handling individual problems wiser. 

The second point at which I believe the case work field 
may contribute to group work is in the better understanding 
of the importance of family relationships and of the early 


Given work, in the normal course of growth from 
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life of the child. The group worker, like the school teacher, 
deals with individuals away from home and usually among 
those of their own age and kind. Occasionally, a brother 
or sister will appear in the same group but usually individ- 
uals function without any obvious family contacts. This is 
characteristic of course of our impersonal, urban life. All 
unknowingly the group worker may be contributing to 
family conflict, weakening the tie between a child and its 
foreign-born mother, substituting group activities for court- 
ship interests during late adolescence, or in some other way 
treating the individual in isolation from the dominant fact 
of his family life. The emphasis on the family, so basic to 
case work, can serve therefore as a healthy corrective in 
group work agencies, especially those not organized on a 
neighborhood basis, and can help group workers to fit ac- 
tivities more constructively into the total pattern of the 
individual’s life. 

A third contribution which I can see coming from case 
work, especially in its psychiatric aspects, is a greater reali- 
zation of the therapeutic possibilities of group experience. 
Group workers have tended to deal with fairly well adjusted 
individuals and to concern themselves with education and 
the enhancement of life. Case workers deal more with those 
who need treatment before they are ready to take part in 
normal social activities. Therapy and education differ merely 
in their place on the scale of individual growth. A better 
acquaintance with case work will reveal, I believe, therapet- 
tic possibilities in group experience under certain controlled 
conditions. Various experiments in institutions, hospitals, 
and case work agencies are making group workers increas- 
ingly aware of these possibilities. 


INALLY, comes the technical matter of record keeping 

in which I think the group work field can gain ex- 
tensively from case work. Group workers have a growing 
interest in both group and individual records but the meth- 
ods are fairly new and there is little general conviction of 
their importance when it comes to providing the necessary 
staff time or stenographic service. Until we get more ade- 
quate records, we cannot proceed much farther toward ig- 
proving our methods of dealing with individual or group. 
On the other hand the group worker has a contribution 
to make to case work. One of the most important, I believe, 
is to enhance the case worker’s understanding of the place 
and function of group life outside the family—both in its 
relation to individual development and in its function in 
society. Last winter I read a case record of a family living 
in a crowded city environment. It dealt fully and adequately 
with the relation of father and mother, of each of them 
with the children, and of the children with each other. 
But there was not a single reference to the group relations 
of those children or of the parents. They might have been 
the Swiss Family Robinson. The gang life of the twelve- 
year-old boy, the club life of the fifteen-year-old girl, the 
possible union affiliation of the father, the interests of the 
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mother in the Sodality, were never mentioned. I am not 

suggesting that this narrow vision is a universal failing 

among case workers, but it is perhaps inevitable that absorp- 
tion in the family should obscure somewhat the other rela- 
tionships playing on the life of the individual. 

As soon as the child goes to school his group life, organ- 
jzed and unorganized, becomes a dominant factor in his 
growth. It is true he may be working out in his club or his 
gang earlier patterns toward authority, established habits of 
hostility or affection, but as he finds opportunity to do that 
outside the home, in groups of his peers, his earlier experience 
will be modified and directed. Group pressures, group stand- 
ards, the hold of the group leader, the search for congenial 
companionship, all become increasingly important as the 
child grows into the com- 
munity. It is the function 
of group workers to at- 
tempt to domesticate these 
social processes and control 
them for educational ends. 
b They may well contribute 
to the case worker a deeper 
-_ understanding of the func- 

tions of organized relation- 

ships of this kind and of 
if their potential value in the 
group of individuals. 

A closely related contri- 
bution which I believe the 
group worker can make is 
to stimulate an increased interest in education and the 
enrichment of life, and perhaps also a better understanding 
of how education comes about. As I said earlier the concern 
of the case worker is inevitably with therapy but as treat- 
ment succeeds, the client becomes ready for education. | 

It has been said that the function of the case worker is 
helping people out of trouble. But it is not enough merely to 
be out of trouble. Important as that is, society must provide 
for its members opportunity for all kinds of experience that 
widens interest, develops latent capacities, increases knowl- 
edge of the world, encourages creative expression, brings 
forth intelligent, socially valuable human beings. The use 
of leisure for these purposes is one of the functions of the 
group worker. Group work’s contribution to case work, 
therefore, is, I believe, complementary. Its emphasis on the 
enhancement and enrichment of life through educative ex- 
perience may bring to greater fruition the necessarily thera- 
peutic functions of the case worker. The skilled group 
worker attempts to use in this process those educational 
methods which reduce authoritative control to a minimum 
and which develop activities out of the interest of the group 
into channels of personal enrichment and social usefulness. 
There is, I believe, a great deal in common between the 
best methods and purposes of modern case work and the edu- 
cational procedure of skilled group work in this encourage- 
ment of self-determination. The group worker is simply 
carrying on the process in the area of recreational and edu- 
cational interests and within a group setting. 

_ However, the contribution of the group worker is not 
limited to the point of the developmental effect on the in- 
dividual of directed group experience. We are living in a 

period of intensive collective life. Our communities are 

highly organized, pressure groups are everywhere, par- 
ticipation in group life of all kinds is the new form of 
citizenship. Every individual exists in a network of group 
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“Case work” said Miss Coyle in an earlier article in The 


Survey, (May 1935) “deals with individuals in a one-to- 


one relationship. .. . Group work relies for its effect upon 
the interaction of a face-to-face group of people bound 
together by a common interest.” This discussion of how 
the two may be integrated to the enrichment of their ser- 
vices, will be continued in next month’s issue of The Sur- 
vey where Miss Coyle will discuss Social Workers and 
Social Action. Both articles have been drawn from a paper 
presented to the Illinois Conference on Social Welfare. 


relations, involving conflicting loyalties, varying group pres- 
sures and standards. The membership of our clients in col- 
lective effort of various kinds is a healthy evidence of their 
ability to participate in modern life. Maturing responsible 
citizens need as never before to be able to find their way 
among these forces. It is at this point that the group worker 


’ may make some contribution to the understanding of the 


total social situation by his acquaintance with group life, its 
functions and processes. 

In suggesting this possible contribution, I am proposing 

that sociology as well as psychology needs to be brought to 
bear upon the understanding of the individual in his world. 
What the concepts of psychology and psychiatry are to the 
understanding of the internal life of the individual, sociology 
is to the understanding of 
his social relations. Embry- 
onic as sociology is at some 
points, including the scien- 
tific study of the group, it 
has I believe certain essen- 
tial insights and concepts 
which are needed in a pic- 
ture of the whole. Case 
work through its applica- 
tion of psychiatry has done 
much to make these disci- 
plines fruitful in actual 
human relations. Some of 
us hope that in the same 
way the insights of soci- 
ology applied in part through the knowledge of the group 
worker may help to illuminate the path to more satisfactory 
human relations. 
- These insights are applicable at two points; the group 
relations of our clientele and our own group relations. In 
regard to the former, I have come upon two attitudes oc- 
casionally among the case workers of my acquaintance. The 
first is a tendency to regard affiliations primarily from the 
viewpoint of the emotional effect upon the client. If the 
client can work off the hostility produced by facing a desti- 
tute old age through joining a Townsend club, the social 
effects of increasing the strength of the Townsend move- 
ment are no great concern of the social worker. If it appears 
that the egocentric drive of some obviously maladjusted in- 
dividual is expressing itself by heading a current strike or 
an unemployed council this is regarded as damaging evidence 
against his organization. It is of course true that all sorts 
of attitudes and emotions are seeking expression in the or- 
ganized movements of the community. Psychiatry and case 
work have much to contribute in unraveling the tangled 
skein of motivations always present in social movements. 
It is not enough, however, to regard these movements wholly 
as clues to the emotional life of the participants. Whatever 
their psychological origin they also must be viewed sOcio- 
logically in terms of their social consequences. These are 
related to but not identical with their origins. I have often 
wondered what might have been lost to the religious and 
cultural life of the Middle Ages if some social worker had 
gotten hold of young Francis of Assisi before his conflict 
with his father finally sent him on the road. 

Another attitude which I have come upon occasionally 
does recognize the social implications of group membership 
but tends to judge them conventionally. We do not hesitate 
to refer our clients to their church or to a nearby settlement 
if they need recreation. But we do not show the same free- 
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dom in recognizing the value of their relation to contro- 
versial organizations, such as unions, political parties, youth 
movements or pressure groups for legislative purposes. 

Social work if it is to make a really integrated approach 
to human situations must, I believe, view the individual in 
his world, seeing both the person and the network of rela- 
tionship in which he moves. That network is a complex 
of forces in which each person plays his part. It is my hope 
that the group worker’s understanding of the group and of 
the community, added to the case worker’s insight into the 
life of the individual may give us a more realistic approach 
to both the motivations and the social consequences of our 
collective behavior. 

And finally there is the contribution which I hope group 
work may make to the group relations of us all. We have 
seen in recent years the development of increasing interest 
in the improvement of group life itself. Instances of this 
can be seen in the rise of new forms of discussion which 
encourage free, more creative and more intelligent group 


thinking. What is back of this? Is it merely the pleasure 
of spinning fine theories for their own sake? It is more 
than that. It is a faith, born of experience, that our collec- 
tive life, our living and working together—yes, even in com- 
mittees—has in it some of our profoundest satisfactions if 
we know how to handle the relationships involved. What 
we want for our club members in the group work agencies, 
we want for ourselves. We know by experience that where 
autocracy can be banished, where each is freed from fear 
or sense of inferiority to make his contribution creatively to 
the group, there may spring up a wide expanding experi- 
ence for us all. ‘We are beginning to formulate what socially 
mature group experience may be and to have some glimpse 
of how it can be brought about. One of the contributions 
therefore which I should like to see group work make is the 
study of this process, and the developing of group tech- 
niques so that we may help to create for us all a group life 
more effective in group achievement and more enriching to 
its participants. 


Social Security for Social Workers 


By KATHRYN CLOSE 


adage too often honored only in the breach. A 
flagrant example in the past came to light when 
the public learned that half the slums of New York City 
were owned by one of the country’s richest churches. A 
current illustration confronts the social agencies which, 
after their successful efforts to help launch a Social Security 
program, find their own workers excluded from its benefits. 
The executives of many agencies were surprised and 
shocked by this exclusion. Certainly nothing in the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on National Eco- 
nomic Security suggested that those organizations which 
were doing all they could to further unemployment and old 
age insurance should be excluded from the eventual legis- 
lation. But while social workers were liberally represented 
at congressional hearings, so, too, were representatives of 
hospital associations and educational councils. And while 
the social workers were busy examining the proposed bill 
from a long-range viewpoint, the hospital associations and 
educational councils were concentrating on the financial as- 
pects which threatened their traditional privileges of tax 
exemption. They finally secured a definition of “employ- 
ment” in the act, which excepted any “service performed 
in the employ of a corporation, community chest, fund or 
foundation, organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or 
for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, no 
part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual.” [Section 210 (b) 
(7)—U. S. Social Security Act.] 

Having been caught napping, the representatives of vari- 
ous social agencies are now wide awake, demanding that 
their employes also be granted the right to old age benefits 
and unemployment compensation. Initiated by the National 
Board of the YWCA several meetings of prominent social 
workers have been held in New York to discuss the matter. 

As the conference and discussion progressed it became 
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aCe HARITY begins at home” is a commendable 


apparent that the social workers were more interested in 
the possibility of gaining admittance to old age benefit pro- 
visions than in unemployment compensation. 

It was partly this same point of view which resulted in 
the exclusion of the non-profit agencies from the federal 
act. Robert Jolly, representing a joint committee of the 
American Hospital Association, the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation and the Protestant Hospital Association, and Cloyd 
H. Marvin, representing the American Council on Educa- 
tion, whose statements at the hearings on the bill were 
chiefly responsible for the exemption, urged that employes 
of hospitals and educational institutions do not need social 
insurance because they have steady work. It never was 
clearly brought out in the hearings why constant employ- 
ment precludes the need for old age insurance, especially 
since Monsignor Griffin, representing the Catholic Hospital 
Association, testified at the hearings that during the de- 
pression many hospitals avoided lay-offs by cutting salaries, 
until some employes received only maintenance. 

Although the heads of a few national agencies have ex- 
pressed interest in unemployment insurance for social work- 
ers, among them Allen T. Burns of Community Chésts 
and Councils, Inc. and James E, West of the Boy Scguts 
of America, the greater number have been concerned with 
exclusion from the old age security provisions of the federal 
act. Only a handful, however, were interested enough in 
either phase to put in a word while the act was being de- 
bated. There was no concentrated effort to overcome the 
opposition of hospital and educational administrators. Early 
in 1935 Walter West, spokesman for a group of national 
agencies, including the American Association of Social 
Workers, the YMCA, National Recreation Association and 
others, wrote the chairmen of both House and Senate com- 
mittees pointing out that non-profit organizations “would 
be severely compromised in asking or accepting any exemp- 
tion from a measure whose social purposes these agencies 
advocate for commercial or industrial enterprises.” 
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Now that the “compromising position” has become a fact, 
the only apparent way out is through an amendment to the 
_ federal Social Security Act. Four have been suggested: 


1. That Section 210 (b) (7) be eliminated, and a new 
section added to the effect that “A corporation, community 
chest, fund or foundation organized and operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
} tional purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals, no part of the net earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or individual may be 
exempted from this act on specific application to the Social 
_ Security Board.” 
2. That Section 210 (b) (7) remain, but with an amend- 
i ment permitting organizations in the exempted Bic a 
t to come within the act if they so wish. 
5 
, 


3. That Section 210 (b) (7) be revised in its statement 
of exemptions to read approximately “. . . service performed 
in the employ of a corporation organized and operated ex- 
_ clusively for religious, educational or hospital purposes; no 
part of the earnings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual.” 

4. That Section 210 (b) (7) be revised, likewise in its 
exemptions to read: “. . . services performed in the employ 
of hospitals, churches, schools, colleges and universities.” 

Most of the interested social workers hold that the first 
of these suggestions is the most desirable. Why, they ask, 
should we have to apply for what should be our rights as 
American citizens? Let those who wish to be exempt do 
the asking. 

But desirable as is the “‘may be exempted . . . on specific 
application” phrase the consensus of opinion seems to be 
_ that for the present this change in the law could not be 

obtained. So, reasoning that a tasty pill is better than no 

pill, Suggestion No. 2 is recommended. But those with 
_ whom the necessity for applying for what should be a 
“right” still rankles, prefer the third and fourth suggestions. 
In these, however, there may lurk a drop of hemlock. 
. The possible poison in the last two suggestions means 
_ the breaking up of the traditional tax exempt category, de- 
fined in Section 210 (b) (7), exemption clause of the act. 
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| SA the years non-profit organizations have jealously 

guarded their tax exempt privileges, so far affect- 

| ing them only as property owners. Would the splitting up 

of this category in regard to the payroll tax set a prece- 

: dent for future taxation? Many fear that it would, though 

__ they do not fear the Social Security levy if all their tradi- 

_ tional companions are also taxed. 

The question of tax exemption was, of course, the root 

__ of the opposition to inclusion on the part of the National 
_ Educational Council and the Joint Committee of the 

| ticrican, Catholic and Protestant Hospital Associations 

while the Social Security Bill was still in committee. One 

of their spokesmen, said before the Senate committee: 


The problem has always been one, and always must be one 
f evaluating social methods, for insofar as the government 
diminishes by taxes the resources of educational and charitable 
anizations it diminishes their capacity for service to their 
eral communities and increases the burdens which must fall 
the government. 


Thus the problem boils down to the circular question of 
ether it is better for an organization to help provide for 


its employes’ security and let the Pepcepdnd supplement its 
work, or for an organization to devote all its resources to 
its program and let its employes fall back upon the govern- 
ment when they are old. 

No rose colored glasses are worn by Walter West, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, one of the first to fight for inclusion under the Social 
Security Act. Mr. West, whose organization was not rep- 
resented at the recent meetings in New York, sees very 
little hope for security for social workers under the present 
act. In the first place, the majority of social workers now- 
adays are engaged in public employment, that is, employ- 
ment under the federal, state, or muncipal government, and 
are exempt under Section 210 (b) (5) and (6) of the 
federal act. An amendment striking out this exemption 
would raise new problems—the whole question of con- 
stitutionality and the right of one branch of the government 
to tax another. Only Mr. West seems to have thought of 
these “forgotten” social workers and of another large group 
who are employed by organizations too small to have the 
four employes required to make them eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Another obstacle to favorable action is that 
an organized opposition strong enough to be heard when the 
bill was before Congress could (and probably would) 
gather its strength again to oppose any such amendment. 


Hevives not all the member organizations of the 
National Educational Council or of the American, 
Protestant or Catholic Hospital Associations are in agreement 
with the position taken by these organizations. Douglas A. 
Gibbs, assistant treasurer of Columbia University, when 
questioned recently, seemed to think it a matter of no im- 
portance whether the law required the university to apply 
for exemption or granted it automatically. The main reason, 
he said, that Columbia felt a right to exemption is that 
it has at present a voluntary 5 percent joint payment an- 
nuity plan for all employes. There is a possibility that these 
annuities will be made compulsory in the near future. Mr. 
Gibbs seemed to feel that the university could not shoulder 
the additional burden of a government Social Security tax. 
He denied that Columbia had ever opposed inclusion under 
the act on the grounds of traditional tax exemption, point- 
ing out that the university at present pays many taxes. 

Mr. Gibbs’ attitude indicated that the Columbia Uni- 
versity authorities do not intend to apply for inclusion under 
the State Unemployment Insurance Law. He pointed out 
that staff employment in general is only slightly affected by 
business ups and downs. 

This point of view from a member of the supposed oppo- 
sition would seem to indicate that any of the proposed 
amendments might not be too difficult to bring about, and 
that perhaps the reason this same opposition proved so 
effective at the time of the hearings, was that it had itself 
no opposition. If the social workers’ representatives kept 
silent, as they say, for tactical reasons—fears of delaying the 
passage of the bill—these reasons vanished with the birth 
of the act, clearing the way for action. The only question 
now left to be considered can be stated: 

“Ts a person by reason of his employment with a non- 
profit organization to lose the rights granted to his fellow 
citizens employed in industry?” or 

“Ts it not discrimination to decree that one employe mak- 
ing the same salary as another by reason of his type of em- 
ployment shall be denied privileges granted the other?” 
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MISS BAILEY SAYS. 


“So We Told ’em Plain Facts” 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


of selecting two five-cent wash cloths, and the salesgirl 

obviously lacked the technique of waiting on two cus- 
tomers at once. Miss Bailey, curbing her chronic northern 
impatience, watched the transaction. The wash cloths must 
be yellow and they must have “fancy wroppin’ ”__which, 
translated, meant a gift package. 

“Lan’s, Miss Hattie, I couldn’t a give no golden weddin’ 
present this year a year ago. I sure does ’preciate this hu- 
man security.” , 

Miss Bailey felt her ears go up like a hound dog. This 
was what she had come for, and she’d found it in a five- 
and-ten store! 

Miss Hattie, proceeding leisurely with the “fancy wrop- 
pin’,” took up the topic. 

“T reckon everybody appreciates it that has it, Mary. But 
what you goin’ to do if the legislature don’t vote the money 
to keep it up? That money’s goin’ to be hard to find.” 

“Yessum, Miss Hattie, but these gennlemen ain’t goin’ to 
turn us old folks off. They jes’ kain’t afford to. They'd lose 
all that money from Washin’ton. An’ now that all us knows 
all the fac’s ’bout human security, they’ll jes’ hafta fin’ 
the rest o’ the money. Thank yo, ma’am, Miss Hattie, that’s 
sure a nice lookin’ golden weddin’ present.” 

The old woman pottered off and the salesgirl turned 
to Miss Bailey, now more anxious for conversation than 
to make her small purchase. 

“Did she mean that she has an old age allowance, and 
how did she come to know so much about it?” 

Miss Hattie straightened her counter as she answered. 

“Yes ma’am, that’s it, only we call it human security 
here and we all know about it. We learned about it be- 
cause we were going to vote about it. After our human 
security week you’d ’a’ had to be deaf, dumb an’ blind 
not to know. I reckon Mary’s right; now that we all know 
the facts the legislature just can’t rightly afford not to find 
the money.” 

Miss Bailey took that thought with her out into the sunny 
park. Settled on a bench beside a flaming hibiscus she turned 
it over in her mind. That the legislature would act— 
couldn’t rightly afford not to—because we, the people, 
know the facts. Whew, that was something for the book! 
She had heard that a particularly strenuous campaign for 
social security measures had gone on in this reputedly 
“backward” state, but, being slightly case-hardened in such 
matters as “weeks,” had not given it too much importance. 
But that the facts should have penetrated to the old Marys 
and Miss Hatties of this easy-going little town, and along 
with the facts an awareness of what moves legislators to 
action—that was something different again. She had to 
know more about “our human security week.” 

They were forthright about it in the office of the state 
welfare department, spearhead of the campaign. There had 
to be an amendment to the state constitution before the 
terms of the federal social security act could be met, in- 
deed the existence of the state department itself, scraping 
along precariously on left-over FERA funds, probably was 
at stake. Nothing could happen without the amendment 


, \HE old colored woman was making a great business 
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authorizing the state to appropriate money for public assist- 
ance purposes. “And so we put our backs into it.” 

While a girl was spreading out the record of the amend- 
ment campaign Miss Bailey heard something of the events 
that had preceded it. Prior to FERA there had been little 
or no history of relief in this sun drenched state. Life was 
simple and easy. Anyone with a hoe and a fishing pole was 
fairly certain not to starve. There were poor farms for the 
old, the county “pauper lists” for the destitute. “And I 
don’t mean the kind of destitute you no’th’nahs mean, I 
mean honest-to-God destitute. There’s a difference.” 

But the depression, on top of a collapsed boom and a 
couple of first-class hurricanes, changed all that. There was 
too much honest-to-God destitution; the old simple ways 
could not cope with it. Then came the FERA, greeted at 
first almost as an answer to prayer; later criticized for 
“ridin’ a high horse . . . and what’s goin’ to happen when 
the federal folks pull out?” 

The federal folks had thought of that too, so they wel- 
comed—some said they instigated—the action of the legis- 
lature in setting up a well blue-printed state welfare de- 
partment even though it hadn’t a thin dime to bless itself 
with, and couldn’t have until the state constitution was 
amended. The FERA found some money it could allocate 
for administration, and organization got under way. There 
was a strong state staff reaching out to district boards and 
staffs which in turn reached into the counties. Although 
there was little or no money for relief the new organiza- 
tion found plenty to do; much that had long needed doing. 


T its 1935 session the legislature proposed an aménd- 
ment to be submitted to the electorate which would 
permit the state to provide for “a uniform state-wide system” 
of public benefits “and appropriate money therefor.” It was 
a first step but there was a real possibility—such was public 
inertia—that it might be the last. Only if the amendment 
were carried with a whacking big majority at the 1936 elec- 
tion would timorous legislators be moved to further action. — 
“Tf we could only make a beginning on old age assist- 
ance, only have something to show,” said the state welfare 
folk, and the district boards and staffs. There was only one 
possibility, so remote that no one really believed it could be 
realized. The state could not vote funds to meet federal 
old age grants. The counties could, if they would,vote 
“poor funds” for that purpose if they had any funds. But 
if the state could collect from the counties would the Social 
Security Board blink at its rules and match the lump sum? 
The Social Security Board was not very warm to the 
idea but finally agreed to it as a “temporary emergency” 
due to expire after the next legislative session. Then began 
a great scurrying around to bring in the counties. It was not 
easy, for some of the counties were as broke as the boom, 
and not a dollar would Washington lay down until every 
last county had made its contribution. Each county was 
promised that every eligible poor farm inmate and “county 
case” would be given first preference for old age assistance. 
Each county needed not only to put up more than it was 
now spending on its aged, but must put it up quarterly in a 
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lump sum, to be sure it got its money back doubled with 
federal money. The same percentage of needy in each 
county must be taken care of, the program must be on a 
uniform statewide basis and the accident of which side 
of a county line you lived on could not make the difference 
in getting or not getting assistance. It took a good many 
months, a lot of persuasive argument by district board mem- 
bers and strong appeals to local pride—‘what will the rest 
of the state think of us if we block everything”—before 
the last doubtful county commissioners “found the money.” 


ia upshot was that for a good month or so before 
the election the welfare people had “something to 
show.” The allowances were not large, at least they would 
not seem so to “no’th’n” eyes, but they were large enough to 
get a good many old folk out of the poor farms and off the 
“pauper lists.” So effective was the demonstration that more 
than one harassed board of county commissioners asked the 
district boards and staffs to take over and manage their 
“pauper lists” and relief money. “Our politicians think that 
relief is just a headache. ‘Reliefers’ don’t pay the poll tax 
and can’t vote.” _ 

But even with “something to show” there was still so 
much indifference to the amendment that something had to 
be done if it were to be carried with the force of a man- 
date. “And so we decided to put on a good old-fashioned 
drive. We called it Human Security Week. That sounded 
a little community chesty, but it said what we wanted it 
to say.” 

There was not much new or strikingly original in the 
plan of the campaign as Miss Bailey looked over the record 
spread out for her. On paper-it was like most of the big 
drives for what Bostonians call “divers worthy causes.” 
There was an imposing state-wide committee of prominent 
citizens, a governor’s proclamation, a speakers’ bureau, post- 
ers, leaflets, car stickers, radio programs, and a spate of 
newspaper releases, their acceptability evidenced by a great 
fat clipping book. 

It was only when Miss Bailey really dug into all this 
material that she began to see why this campaign had been 
different, why the “facts” had penetrated so far. 

It was a fact campaign broken down to meet, within the 
area of its own experience, every community and every or- 
ganized force in the state. It did not harp very much on the 
human sympathy appeal but took human decency for granted 
and went on from there. It made little or no attempt to put 
forward a social philosophy or to “educate the public.” 
That could come later; the issue here and now was to roll 
up a good majority for the amendment. Since fear of in- 
creased public spending and taxation was uppermost in 
the public mind, the campaign managers—in effect the staff 
of the state welfare department—rode full tilt at the dragon 
of dollars and cents. The federal-state plan of financial co- 
operation, made possible by the amendment, would relieve 
counties of a large part of their burden for dependency. 
“Took what it has already done about the aged; it has made 
$2 grow where only a dollar grew before. More old folks 
are being cared for and better cared for, even if the counties 
are spending a little more than before.” The point was con- 
stantly driven in that unless the amendment was passed, 
thereby enabling the legislature to act, the state would actu- 
ally lose money. ““Here we have a chance to get back from 
the national government a part of what our citizens pay in 
income and other federal taxes. . . . As a state we are now 
getting so-and-so much for our aged. Without the amend- 
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ment we shall lose all that as well as the possibility of assist- 
ance for our children and our blind pedple. We can’t afford 
to lose this money.” 

Miss Bailey could see all this as effective argument for 
large meetings, but it did not explain old Mary and Miss 
Hattie. “However did you get it through to them?” 

“By taking it to them where they were and giving it to 
them in doses of a size that they could swallow,” replied 
the sun-browned girl who had been at the hub of the whole 
business. “When we asked old Mary’s minister to preach a 
sermon on human security—and we asked every last minis- 
ter in the state—we did not supply him with high-pow- 
ered general social arguments. We gave him the facts as 
they existed for his people in his county—how many col- 
ored old folks and children and blind would get allow- 
ances if the amendment carried and the legislature acted— 
and we left it to him to expound them. Oh yes, we had 
those facts, county by county, town by town. 

“Tn the case of the Miss Hatties our speakers went where 
they were, to their places of employment—a five minute 
meeting before the store opened—to their club and church 
society meetings; wherever they gathered together we fol- 
lowed them, gave them the facts in their own language and 
passed out a little leaflet that anyone who could read could 
understand.” 

“And the backwoods country?” queried Miss Bailey. 

“We didn’t recognize any. We used the same method in 
one place as in another—facts, plain facts, localized facts, 
presented in the simplest possible terms. We sent to every 
country weekly in the state an article telling the exact con- 
dition in that county—how many aged, children and blind 
would be eligible, how much money the county was now 
spending for relief purposes, how much would come into 
the county if the federal-state plan became effective. And if 
you think they didn’t eat it up take a look at that scrapbook.” 


cs OU make it sound almost too simple,” commented 
Miss Bailey. “What was the opposition saying all 
this time?” 

“The only articulate opposition was on straight political 
grounds and we didn’t bother about it. We were not mak- 
ing a political campaign. The real opposition was ignor- 
ance and indifference. So we poured out the facts and beat 
the big drums.” 

“And then came November third and the election.” 

“Yes and a twelve to one vote for the amendment.” 

“So what next? There’s still the legislature.” 

“There certainly is, and a new tax-shy governor to boot. 
We've kept the whole subject wide open by stimulating 
local pressures on the members of the legislature—it’s the 
hometown voter they answer to, you know—and by feeding 
out more and more facts to the newspapers up and down 
the state. We're as sure as time and taxes that we'll get an 
appropriation for old age assistance, but the real test will 
come on assistance to children and the blind.” 

Back on her park bench Miss Bailey thought over the 
formula: “Facts, plain facts, localized facts, presented in 
the language of the listener.” She knew enough about pub- 
licity methods to know that this had not been easy; but it 
had worked. And possibly, just possibly, she told herself, 
this simple, concrete formula had tapped a root for social 
growth which could not have been reached by the exposi- 
tion of a social philosophy or by an appeal for social justice. 
When the old Marys and Miss Hatties knew what it was 
all about you were getting somewhere. 
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BEHAVIOR AS IT IS BEHAVED — VI 


The Pashkas Eat Breakfast 


By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


his breakfast and be off to work. The 

five o'clock whistle had already blown, 
and his wife was stirring about in the 
kitchen. The wood crackled in the stove, 
and the potatoes were boiling hard. Mr. 
Pashka had a job ten miles away, and 
had to leave his house at exactly five- 
thirty in order to catch the bus which 
got him to the foundry on time. His job 
was hard labor. But he was glad to be 
working again after a long lay-off, even 
though he never managed to start out 
from home without grumbling. He had 
worked early and hard all his life. He had 
gotten up at five in the morning for so 
many years that he awoke on the dot. 
And for so many years he had grumbled 
at the necessity for it, that his complaints 
were as much a part of his program as 
his awakening. He was hardly conscious 
that he uttered them. As he put on his 
shirt, and stamped in to the kitchen, 
buckling the straps of his overalls, com- 
plaints burst automatically from his great 
muscular chest. 

Mr. Pashka seated himself at the sink, 
the big plate of potatoes that was his 
breakfast so smoking hot that he had to 
blow on them. He salted them liberally, 
and between grunts and puffs, began to 
put them away behind his luxuriant 
moustache. 

“I s’pose Tilly ain’t up?” he snapped, 
wiping his mouth with his big bandana. 

“No, she ain’t,” agreed his wife. 

“I s’pose she come in late?” he contin- 
ued. His wife nodded. Mr. Pashka took 
a long breath. Here at last was a valid 
grievance. 

“Pay her board?” he inquired further. 

“Not yet, she ain’t.” His wife’s voice 
was apologetic. 

“Not yet? Not yet?” Mr. Pashka’s 
voice rose in rage and he sprang to his 
feet. “Why not yet? Why not? How long 
she t’ink she’s goin’ to pay everybody else 
but her own pa what she owes? I’m goin’ 
to get that money right now. Three dol- 
lars she owes me. Maybe she’ll remember 
to pay her pa if he wakes her up a few 
times.” 

“She needs her sleep. She works hard, 
too. She’s a good worker.” Mrs. Pashka’s 
protest was faint, but she could not fore- 
bear making it even though she knew that 
it was less than useless. If there was one 
thing more than another that roused 
Peter Pashka to fine frenzy, it was any 
indication of insubordination on the part 
of his daughter. The airs taken upon 
themselves by American women outraged 
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I: was time for Peter Pashka to eat 


SOCIAL MORES 

‘AS Mr. Pashka unusually bad 
tempered, or was this merely 
his idea of how a man should behave? - 
Why? Did the various members of the 
family behave according to their tradi- 
tional custom? Did the children clash 
with their father more than they would 
have done in the old country? Why? 
Can you cite examples in your own 
experience of clashes between parents 
and children in relation to money? 
Clothes? Marriage? Place of residence? 

Recreation? Religion? 
Were any of the Pashkas right in 
their stand? Why? Why not? Can you 
be impartial in this judgment, or is your 


judgment colored by the atmosphere in 


which you yourself were reared? 


How, in the same American society, 
can people like the Pashkas get on 
without quarreling with the people of 
Main Street? If the Pashkas had more 
money would their home atmosphere be 
different? Why? Why not? Do not all 
parents bring up their children in their 
own standards? Is not the imposition 
of parental standards the basis of all 
education? Could, or should it be other- 
wise P 


SUGGESTED READING 
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MIRIAM VAN WATERS: YoutH 1Nn Con- 
FLICT, 

JOHN DEWEY: Human Nature Anp Con- 
puct. Sections 4 and 5. Custom and Habit. 


his every tradition of masculine superior- 
ity. It was convenient to have his daugh- 
ter a financial asset rather than a liability. 
So much he granted to himself. But for 
all that he did not propose to have her 
get the upper hand. She might earn the 
money. But he knew better ways of spend- 
ing it than she did. 

In spite of all that his wife could do 
to quiet him, Mr. Pashka stamped around 
the kitchen until no one but little Pash- 
kas accustomed to such an uproar, could 
have remained asleep. Then throwing 
open the door of the living room he strode 
across to the daybed where Tilly slept 
with her little sister at her feet, and 
shook the girl roughly. The smaller child, 


startled out of sleep, hid her face in the 
bed clothes. But the older girl jumped 
out of bed, her eyes blazing. Added to a 
streak of her father’s temper, was the 
knowledge that her parents needed her 
pay envelope more than she did their day- 
bed. 

‘What are you waking me up for this 
time of day? Are you crazy?” 

“Crazy? No, I ain’t crazy,” her father 
shouted. “I want to know why you don’t 
pay your board money like an honest girl. 
Put it down, now, on this table.” And he 
pounded the frail stand with his powerful 
fist. 

“I ain’t got it,” Tilly was frank and 
fearless. “I told Ma I had to buy new 
shoes and stockings this week. I can’t 
work barefoot at my place. It’s a swell 
joint. I gotta look like a lady.” As she 
spoke she tried to kick her shoes under 
the bed, but her father pushed her aside, 
and he picked up one of them, holding it 
high between thumb and forefinger. 

“You pay good money for that, when 
you owe your pa for board?” 

There was some excuse for a plain 
man’s disgust with the fragile footwear 


which had seemed so essential to Tilly, 


and so mysteriously alluring to her 
mother, but which appeared to be in a 
fair way to madden her father. It was a 
thin sandal with very high heel, and many 
little leather straps which buckled here 
and there to leave most of the foot ex- 
posed. Dangling from the frail slipper, 
was a stocking as thin as cobwebs. : 

“My daughter should wear such truck 
on her feet?” roared Mr. Pashka, pawing 
at the offending stocking. Before his dis- 
tracted daughter could stop him the silken 
web caught on one of the little buckles. 
He tugged at it as though it were a rag, 
as indeed it became under his fumbling 
fingers. 

This was all that was needed to arouse 
Tilly to the same fine fury in which she, 
more than any of his children, showed 
her kinship with her father. She flew at 


chim clawing like a wildcat. Before his 


huge fist felled her, his face was bleeding 
from scratches from her long pink nails. 
The eldest son, Joe, came down from 
the loft, pulling on his trousers as he 
came, pushed aside the four children gath- 
ered at the door and joined the battle, 
more Pashka fire in his eye. Without so 
much as inquiring into the merits of the 


case he dragged Tilly up from the floor. 


and thrust a decisive elbow into his 
father’s stomach. Then in a voice as thun- 
derous as Mr. Pashka’s own he shouted, 
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Can a man get any quiet sleep in this 
house? Or can’t he? If I have to stop 
another fight, I’ll leave, and I don’t mean 
maybe.” 

“He tore my swell stockings,” shrilled 
Tilly. “I just got ’em. And I ain’t got any 
others to wear to work. I paid for ’em; 
he didn’t.” 

“What she buy crazy stuff like that 
for, when she owes me money?” Mr. 
Pashka was righteously indignant. 
“She has to wear high class clothes 
at her place,” Joe explained. “Now you've 
tore ’em, I don’t know how she’ll go to 
work.” 

| _ For a moment silence fell on the fam- 
ily. The little girls and boys peered 
‘through the door; Tilly rocked back and 
forth, her face in her hands; Mrs. Pash- 
ka fumbled with her apron. Even Mr. 
Pashka, though still panting, had nothing 
to say. : 

Joe took thought, then asked his sister 
brusquely, “Got any money left?” She 
nodded. 

“How much?” 

Tilly fished under the mattress for her 
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handbag, and with one eye on her father 
extracted three dollar bills, which she 
handed to her brother. Joe delved into 
his pocket for change. Fifty cents he 
handed to Tilly, and $2.50 to Mr. Pashka. 

“You tore her stockings. You'll have to 
pay for ’em,” he adjudicated sternly. 
Then turning to Tilly, “Next payday, you 
pay your board on time, and you won't 
get your clothes tore off.” With this ulti- 
matum, he turned back to the kitchen, 
pushed a child or two from in front of 
the sink, and in silence began to shave. 

Mr. Pashka looked at the money in 
his hand, and sucked in his breath, appar- 
ently all ready to start another fight over 
the lost 50 cents. Then thinking better 
of it, he returned to the kitchen, picked 
up his cap and lunch pail and strode out 
of the house. 

From the living room Tilly gave her 
ultimatum: “I ain’t goin’ to live in this 
doghouse another day. I got plenty o’ girl 
friends to live with, who won’t charge 
me any more board. I ain’t goin’ to have 
clothes I paid for myself, torn to pieces. 
I don’t have to, and I won’t.” 


Joe, twisting his face the better to 
shave his neck, spoke with calm authority. 
“You'll stay on livin’ in this house till 
some guy marries you or you're twenty- 
one, or else I’ll break your neck.” 

There was nothing for Tilly to say. 
Enough was enough. She had to get to 
work on time whatever the state of her 
stockings. The children had already for- 
gotten the battle and were chasing each 
other around the stove. Joe wiped his 
hands on the roller towel and reached 
for a potato. Mrs. Pashka cuffed first 
one child and then another. “Will you be 
still now and eat!” Morning at the Pash- 
ka’s was taking its customary course. 


This is the sixth in a series of sketches 
described by the author in her introduc- 
tion as “life occurrences without labels.” 
[See THE Survey, November 1936, page 
333.] The seventh, The Evolution of 
Carra Perna, will appear in May. The 
sketches are from an unpublished book. 
Selections for SURVEY publication, their 
order and arrangement are by the editors. 


OUR ILLEGIBLE FRIENDS 


This cluster of signatures gathered from The Survey’s mail is 


offered as a test to bright readers. Clues for the floundering can 


be found on page 124. Following the approved puzzle procedure 


we will start you off by revealing that those Spencerian flourishes 
to the left conceal the name of Public Friend No. 1, Lewis E. 


Lawes of Sing Sing. 


The Common Welfare 


Minimum Wage Sustained 


OURTEEN years—and the right of states to protect 

women against starvation wages, which Florence Kelley 
so long ago fought for, is upheld. Now for the Nation! By 
switching from the “conservative” to the “liberal” wing of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Roberts not only up- 
held the minimum wage law of the State of Washington, 
but also gave his fellow Americans another dramatic exam- 
ple of the “one man rule” which at present determines what 
is and what is not the law of the land. The latest five-to- 
four decision handed down March 29 came less than a year 
after the equally divided opinion in the Tipaldo case, which 
knocked out the New York State minimum wage law, and 
created a “no man’s land” wherein neither Congress nor 
the states could legislate to safeguard wages and hours. 
[See Survey Graphic, July 1936, page 412.] The distinc- 
tion between the two cases is a legal hair line. The New 
York case was argued on the ground that the ruling laid 
down in the Adkins case in which in 1923 the Court held 
the District of Columbia minimum wage law unconstitu- 
tional, did not apply to the case at bar because the circum- 
stances were different. Five justices rejected this reasoning, 
holding that the circumstances were the same and that the 
Adkins ruling therefore applied. No review of the Adkins 
case itself was made since “reconsideration of that decision 
had not been sought.” In the Washington case, the Adkins 
decision itself was challenged, and re-examining the grounds 
for it, in the light of the changing times, five justices now 
held that “. . . the case of Adkins vs. Children’s Hospital 
should be, and it is, overruled.” On the heels of the deci- 
sion came the announcement that the District of Columbia, 
its minimum wage law restored, is at once setting up a 
wage board; and that a new minimum wage law will be 
introduced in the New York legislature. 

On the same day, the Court unanimously upheld the Rail- 
way Labor Act. [See Survey Graphic, March 1937, page 
133.] The Court found that the section of the law requiring 
employers to bargain collectively with representatives of a 
majority of their employes is a proper safeguard of inter- 
state commerce. As we go to press, five cases involving the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act are still pending. These also 
turn on the principle of collective bargaining, though steel, 
bus, newspaper and clothing workers, not railway employes 
are affected, and the commerce clause of the -constitution 
becomes a decisive factor. 


Child Labor 


RIENDS of the federal child labor amendment, now 

ratified by twenty-eight states, view as antagonistic 
moves three substitute measures recently introduced in the 
U.S. Senate. Senator Borah and Senator Vandenberg pro- 
pose rephrased amendments reducing the minimum age for 
child workers to fourteen and sixteen respectively. The 
National Child Labor Committee has pointed out that the 
reason for setting eighteen in the amendment already well 
on the way to ratification is not to forbid wage earning by 
all young persons under that age, but to permit the regula- 
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tion of employment of youths between sixteen and eighteen 
and to bar them from certain hazardous occupations. Th 
Vandenberg amendment also tries to offset Catholic opposi 
tion by substituting the phrases “limit and prohibit” and “la 
bor for hire” for “regulate” and “employment.” There is o 
course no certainty that this change would modify the oppo 
sition in the Catholic Church to child labor legislation, an 
it would leave unprotected the thousands of children wh 
work as “little merchants” in the street trades. 

With the backing of the American Bar Association, Nich 
olas Murray Butler, the Committee for the Protection o 
the Child, Family, School and Church, and other opponent 
of the child labor amendment, Senator Wheeler of Montan 
has introduced a bill making “the products of child labo 
subject to the laws of the state into which they are shipped.’ 
This is an attempt to apply to the child labor problem th 
principle upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court as a regulatio 
of prison labor. Those who have worked for the ratificatio 
of the child labor amendment point out that while it is 
simple matter to tag prison-made goods at the point o 
production, to determine whether goods transported fro 
one state to another were manufactured by child labor woul 
require an army of inspectors. Manufacturers would hav 
to operate under forty-eight different standards. For exam 
ple, New York factories cannot employ children under six 
teen. Under Senator Wheeler’s bill, New York could impor 
goods freely only from seven states. 

This proposal is put forward as a “short cut” to the goal: 
of the Child Labor Amendment. Like so many short cuts 
it is clearly a dead-end road. 


Constitutional Amendment * 


N the one hand, the drawn-out struggle to amend the 

federal constitution in the interest of children has o 
course been cited as one of the telling arguments for the 
“short-cut” to economic and social legislation held out by 
the President’s proposal to bring new blood into the U.S 
Supreme Court. On the other hand, as alternative to tha 
step, a new crop of general amendments has been brough 
forward in the course of hearings on that measure and th 
country-wide debate. 

Not to be confused with these developments hinging o 
the judiciary bill are movements which antedated it, such a 
the National Committee for Clarifying the Constitution b 
Amendment, of which Grace Abbott of the Univétsity 0 
Chicago is chairman, and Frieda Miller, head of the Burea 
of Women and Children in Industry of the New York Stat 
Labor Department, secretary. Its small drafting committe 
is endeavoring to frame an amendment in broad gener 
terms rather than a specific grant of power to Congre 
The national committee, made up of representatives of far 
groups, labor groups, the National Federation of Settl 
ments, the National Consumers’ League and many othe 
organizations, has emphasized its support of Preside 
Roosevelt’s program for the reform of the U.S. Supre 
Court. The amendment it plans to sponsor is offered not 
a substitute for this program, but as a long run solutio 

Meanwhile the ‘constitutional convention” summone 
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o meet in Washington in mid-March to consider constitu- 
~ tional change was called off by the group sponsoring it, until 
the judiciary debate comes to a conclusion. 


Safer Nursing | 


R. and Mrs. Public are entitled to know just what 

they are getting when they engage a nurse, even a 
so-called practical nurse, contends the New York State 

Nurses Association. In New York as in many other states, 
qualifications for the title “registered nurse” are fixed and 
_ protected by state law but there is no adequate regulation 
e" : 

_ of the great numbers of nurses who cannot write “R.N@ 
j after their names. This means some 42,000 unclassified 
"nurses of all degrees of ability and training—or lack of it— 
are working in New York, as well as 38,000 “RINSS 

} This pot-pourri of 42,000 unclassified nurses includes: 
} registered nurses with the finest of preparation from other 
~ states, for whom the present law makes no allowance and 
~ who cannot take examinations for New York registration ; 
graduates of nonaccredited and low standard schools gen- 
erally; “undergraduates” who for some reason did not com- 
plete training or failed to qualify; self-elected “nurses” 
who may have been housekeepers, beauticians, or the like. 

A hotly-contested effort to get licensing requirements 
for all nurses into state law has been before the New York 
legislature this year, in the Esquirol-Stewart bill sponsored 
by the State Nurses Association, the State Medical Society, 
the State Hospital Association and other groups concerned 
with good professional practice. The bill would require that 
everyone who nurses for hire be licensed by the State De- 
partment of Education, according to not too stringent mini- 
mum standards, and would class unregistered but licensed 
nurses as “nursing aides,” prepared to care for chronic or 
convalescent cases. 

The bill has received cavalier treatment in the legisla- 
ture. It was pushed into committee with a number of spine- 
less nurse practice measures, seemingly designed to give 
status to graduates of nonaccredited schools. With the 
World’s Fair just ahead, New York’s professional nursing 
_ organizations anticipate an increasing need for licensing un- 

registered nurses and plan a vigorous campaign to enlist 

public support for an adequate nurse practice law in 1938. 
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Textile Conference 


4 EXTILES rate as a sick industry on the world’s 
charts, and delegates from the textile-producing coun- 
tries are meeting this month in the Tri-partite Textile 
‘ Conference convened in Washington by the International 
Labour Office. Among the primary producers of textiles are 

~ China, France, Great Britain, India, Japan, the United 
_ States and Soviet Russia. Germany and Italy, also impor- 
tant textile countries, resigned from the I.L.O. at the time 
they withdrew from the League of Nations. The Washington 
‘meeting was planned as a technical conference preliminary 
to consideration of what can be done for textiles at the 
International Labour Conference next June in Geneva. The 
gathering is unique for two chief reasons: Representatives 
of employers, employes and the government of countries 
where textiles are important in the national economy will 
for the first time try to hammer out a common policy for 
this basic industry. Second, the scope of the conference in- 
- dicates an expansion of the field of the International Labour 
Office, hitherto limited to labor standards and economic 
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maladjustments, here broadened to include policy basic to 
the readjustment of industrial factors in iterms of social- 
economic planning. Among the themes discussed are unem- 
ployment, hours of work, wages, child and woman labor, 
speed-up, currency devaluation and tariffs. 


Quakers and Miners 


TEEL and coal corporations, organized labor, the Elm- 

hirst Foundation and the Quakers are cooperating in 
an experiment to solve the problems of “depressed areas” 
through subsistence farming and the retraining and reem- 
ployment of “surplus” workers. Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man of U.S. Steel, E. T. Weir, president of National Steel, 
P. C. Thomas, vice-president of Koppers Coal, Allan Scaife, 
president of Pittsburgh Coal, John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers and of the C.I.O., are among those 
who are giving the American Friends Service Committee 
their backing and practical support in the new venture. 
This Quaker social agency has purchased a two-hundred 


acre tract in Fayette County, Pa., on which fifty displaced 


miners and their families are to be established with tools, 
livestock and seed sufficient to produce foodstuffs on a 
subsistence basis. In addition to building their homes and 
raising their food supply, miners and their sons will receive 
training for jobs in profitable new lines of work. The 
back-to-the-land experiment will be supervised by practical 
agriculturalists and experienced rehabilitation workers, un- 
der the direction of Homer L. Morris, secretary of the so- 
cial-industrial section of the service committee. Mr. Morris 
points out that no one now knows what to do “when a. 
community dependent upon one industry, coal, lumber, cot- 
ton textiles, for example, is plunged into wholesale depres- 
sion by a sudden shift in demand for its products.” The goal 
of the Fayette County project, Mr. Morris explains, “‘is to 
try to work out techniques of what to do when large num- 
bers of men are thrown out of work through some industrial 
catastrophe, just as the Red Cross has learned what to do 
in physical catastrophes.” 


And So On... 


HE city boosters have backing for their ballyhoo. Sta- 

tistical support is given to the popular notion that 
growth makes a gay city and a shrinking population a sad 
one, in an article by Professor William F. Ogburn in Pub- 
lic Management. Hope, progress, expansion, enterprise and 
economic advantage have been correlated with population 
increase throughout the history of this country, he explains. 
© © Of every $100 in rent due the government from Rural 
Resettlement communities $93.40 was collected, for Febru- 
ary; $92.10 for January. * * “No longer in exile but hap- 
pily and thankfully at home,” was the expression of mem- 
bers of the “University in Exile’ (Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science of the New School for Social 
Research) at their anniversary of four years in America, 
April 13-15. Thomias Mann was among distinguished 
participants in the celebration. * ® Have we a vested interest 
in gonorrhea and syphilis? “The crusade against venereal 
disease . . . threatens to trample private practice,” warns 
an editorial in Medical Economics, medico-business maga- 
zine. “Consider the tremendous economic loss to the pro- 
fession if one sixth of the population is removed from pri- 
vate supervision by a policy of free treatment for everyone 
who needs it.” 
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The Social Front 


Jobs and Workers 


HE sit-down is spreading. Three hun- 

dred geisha girls recently “sat down” 
in the Gyozuko Buddhist temple in 
Osaka, Japan. Sympathizers sent gifts of 
food, rice wine, bedding and other com- 
forts. The strikers observed a daily hour 
of worship, with prayers for victory. The 
strike lasted eight days. The girls won 
recognition of their geisha guild. 
Disgruntled Coptic monks, one hundred 
of them, sat down in their monastery at 
Deirel-Moharrak, protesting against re- 
stricted social privileges and an unpopu- 
lar abbot. At this writing they are 
still sitting, and the strike threatens to 
spread to a Coptic retreat on the Red 
Sea... . Sightless employes in the work- 
shop of the Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind in Pittsburgh have started a 
sit-down strike demanding increased 
wages, five weeks’ paid sick leave, two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, paid holidays, 
a thirty-five-hour week, abolition of piece 
work and the “spy system,” more health- 
ful working conditions, prompt punching 
‘of time cards, promise of no discrimina- 
tion against the strikers. Of the 167 
workers in the association’s non-profit 
broom shop, 107 are on strike. The asso- 
ciation calls attention to its $25,000 deficit 
last year, and says higher wages are im- 
possible at this time. 


Remington Rand—In a one hundred 
page decision, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board summarizes some 5000 pages 
of testimony heard in connection with a 
case growing out of strikes in six Rem- 
ington Rand plants, involving over 6000 
employes. The decision shows that James 
H. Rand, Jr., president of the company, 
assisted by Earl Harding, a publicity ex- 
pert, and J. A. W. Simpson, the con- 
cern’s lawyer, personally directed the 
work of breaking the strike. Professional 
strike breakers were hired, and the de- 
cision describes the ruthless methods used 
by spies and armed guards. The board 
refers to the company’s discharge of 
union workers, its attempts to influence 
public officials and bribe union heads, its 
spurious back to work movements, its use 
of agents to commit acts of violence and 
disorder and to provoke others to commit 
such acts. The board ordered the com- 
pany to reinstate 4000 workers still out 
on strike, and to bargain collectively with 
the Remington Rand Joint Protective 
Board. The company has announced that 
it will fight this decision in the courts. 
The decision comments on “the unwaver- 
ing refusal of the respondent to bargain 
collectively with its employes, and the 
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cold deliberate ruthlessness with which it 
fought the strike which its refusal to bar- 
gain collectively had precipitated.” 


Tackling Unrest—States and cities 
have been considering or trying out agen- 
cies of mediation to cope with the strike 
dilemma. An Indiana measure, sponsored 
jointly by the state federation of labor 
and the state administration provides ma- 
chinery for compulsory mediation of labor 
disputes. It has passed both houses of the 
legislature. In New Jersey, a bill has 
been introduced which would establish a 
labor relations commission in the state 
labor department, with power to decide, 
after investigation, which labor group 
should be recognized in collective bargain- 
ing. A state labor relations board to “bal- 
ance bargaining power” between employer 
and workers has been proposed in a 
measure introduced in the Pennsylvania 
legislature, establishing a state body simi- 
lar to the National Labor Relations 
Board. A bill in the New York legis- 
lature would set up a three-man labor 
relations commission in the state labor 
department. Its functions would be not 
only to mediate labor disputes, but to try 
to prevent strikes by promoting collective 
bargaining between employer and em- 
ployes. Ohio’s legislature is considering 
an anti-injunction bill limiting the power 
of courts to issue temporary or perma- 
nent restraining orders in labor disputes. 

Philadelphia has a Conciliation and 
Arbitration Board of fifteen members 
credited with settling or averting strikes 
affecting more than 100,000 workers 
since it was established about a year ago. 
The board is appointed by the mayor, and 
it has the services of an assistant city 
solicitor in charge of labor relations. . 
Toledo’s Industrial Peace Board, now al- 
most two years old has handled about 
eighty labor disputes, and, according to 
Edmund Ruffin, its director, in more 
than seventy of them it was able to bring 
about settlements before work stopped. 
The eighteen members of the board serve 
without pay, but the director has a full 
time job and is paid a salary by the city. 
The services of the board are purely con- 
ciliatory and the right to strike is not 
impaired by cooperation with it. 


Five-and-Ten—An investigation into 
the working conditions of girl employes 
of the F. W. Grand stores in New York 
and Brooklyn, who recently attempted a 
“sit down” strike, has been made by the 
League of Women Shoppers, Inc., 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The investi- 
gating committee of the league reports 
that wages range from $12 to $15 a 
week; hours from forty-eight to sixty; 


lunch periods are often only fifteen min- 
utes; there is no pay for overtime. When 
the stores close for legal holidays, the 
workers have to make up the time. In the 
restaurants, where the girls are paid 
$13.50 a week, waitresses are required 
to pay 25 cents daily for lunch, and 75 
cents weekly for laundering uniforms, and 
to pay for all breakage. The committee 
found “highly unsanitary lavatories,” no 
rest rooms. The workers, who have 
formed Local 1250 of the Department 
Store Employes’ Union, demand a forty- 
hour week, $20 minimum wage, one hour 
lunch period, improved sanitary condi- 
tions, time and a half for overtime, legal 
holidays without docking, medical care 
and expenses to be paid by management 
for injuries received in the store. 


Child Labor—The federal child labor 
amendment was rejected by the lower 
house of the New York legislature, by a 
vote which cut squarely across party lines. 
The determined opposition of the Catholic 
Church was the chief reason for this de- 
feat, after the favorable vote in the state 
senate. [See The Survey, March 1937, 
page 79.] Republicans have introduced a 
state child labor bill which they propose 
to make a party measure. Assemblyman 
Rossi has introduced a bill calling for a 
referendum on the federal amendment on 
May 20... . Ratification of the federal 
amendment was rejected by the lower 
house of the Connecticut assembly by a 
vote of 174 to 83. ... Ratification of the 
child labor amendment is expected to 
come to early vote in the legislatures of 
Massachusetts and Georgia... . A ratifi- 
cation resolution has been favorably re- 
ported by a committee of the Delaware 
legislature. . . . The Florida legislature, 
which convenes in April, is expected to 
vote on the question. . . . Hearings on 
the amendment have been held by the 
Missouri legislature. Ratification 
measures have been introduced in the 
legislatures of Nebraska, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Tennessee and 
Maryland. Ps 


Public Welfare 


A REPORT of the London County 
Council for the year ending March 
31, 1936, throws light on the complicated 
public welfare system of that great 
metropolis. Several authorities deal with 
various classifications of need; the Min- 
istry of Labor, through the employment — 
exchanges, administers unemployment in- 
surance benefits; the Public Assistance 
Authority (national) administers—also 
through the employment exchanges—tran- — 
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. itional (“uncovenanted”) payments, rig- 
idly schematized, to able-bodied unem- 
ployed who have exhausted their right to 
benefit; the other social insurances are 
administered under the Ministry of 
Health; while the London County Coun- 
cil, serving as a department of public 
welfare for the metropolitan area, spreads 
a net under the whole scheme. It grants 
outdoor relief on a flexible basis to non- 
insured and unemployable persons, and to 
disqualified persons and those who have 
exhausted their claim to insurance and 
extended benefit. In addition, it supple- 
ments inadequate benefit allowances, and 
administers all types of institutions giving 
‘indoor care to dependents. 
Outstanding differences in scope and 
administration between the London Coun- 
ty Council and American departments of 
public welfare are found in the great 
use made in London of lay committees 
whose duties are not only advisory but in 
many cases actually administrative. Also 
the council has developed a wide range 
of institutions for vocational education of 
children and retraining of adults. Recent- 
ly medical social workers, called in Eng- 
land ‘“almoners,” have been introduced 
into all hospitals operated by the council. 
It would appear that these almoners are 
responsible for determining ability to pay 
and collecting hospital bills to an extent 
that greatly reduces their opportunity to 
make social adjustments for the patients. 
The council as a body may and does 
assume legal guardianship of neglected 
and illegitimate children, and provides 
both institutional and foster-home care. 
Assisted emigration to the colonies, once 
an important feature of public assistance, 
has dropped to negligible proportions, due 
to “restrictions imposed by the govern- 
‘ments of British dominions and colonies.” 
An interesting discussion occurs in the 
report of the council on the disqualifica- 
tion, under contributory as well as non- 
contributory old age pension schemes, of 
residents in public institutions, except 
while receiving medical or surgical care. 
“There is frequently great difficulty,” the 
council says, “in truly distinguishing be- 
tween chronic sickness . . . and infirmity 
due to old age . . . as regards pensioners 
under the contributory scheme, it could be 
urged that, having contributed to a fund 
_ for assistance in their old age, they have 
a reasonable expectation, though not at 
_ present a legal right, to receive their pen- 
_ sions whether they are obliged to enter 
an institution on account of sickness or on 
account of infirmity. The allowance of 
_ the pensions would not only make it pos- 
sible for the pensioners to receive ‘extra 
comforts’ allowances but would also en- 
able them to have the satisfaction of con- 
tributing towards the cost of their main- 
tenance.” 
On January 1, 1936, about 12,000 per- 
‘sons were inmates of institutions man- 
aged by the council, with 2500 additional 
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persons attending non-residential training 


’ centers. On the same date, about 100,000 


persons in Greater London were in re- 
ceipt of outdoor relief. The total expen- 
diture during the year for this purpose 
was about £2 million. Of this, 96 percent 
was in cash, as compared with only 76 
percent in 1930-31. The total staff num- 
bered 4664, more than half being institu- 
tional personnel. jC. ec: 


They’re Still Paupers —Connecti- 
cut’s Commission to Study the Pauper 
Laws has issued its report. At present, 
persons unable to obtain citizenship can 
never secure residence in a Connecticut 
township, and husband, wife and children 
in a single family often have separate 
legal settlements. The commission does 
not attempt to go to the roots of this 
situation, but contents itself with recom- 
mending that the laws be amended so that 
all members of a family will have, so far 
as possible, a single settlement. The divi- 
sion of dependents into “state charges” 
and “town charges” is not to be revised. 

“As to town charges,” says the report, 
“local officials are left to their own de- 
vices in caring for their cases.” Their 
procedure is standardized only when they 
expend state funds; although there is an 
unusual provision, already in the Con- 
necticut law, that township selectmen who 
refuse needed relief or give it in inade- 
quate amounts are subject to fine. The 
report recommends that no town or group 
of towns should be permitted to build a 
new almshouse without permission from 
the State Council of Public Welfare, and 
that after 1940 “no person shall be kept 
by any town in any almshouse unless he 
is too feeble or infirm to maintain him- 
self outside.” 

The commission would revise the laws 
relating to public assistance to dependent 
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From Urban Workers on Relief, Part I. 


Hourly earnings of employed workers on 
relief. Each symbol represents 5 cents 


children and the blind in, accordance with 
the Social Security Act, placing care of 
the blind under the old age pensions au- 
thority, and eliminating township funds 
from both programs. It would also trans- 
fer to the state the cost and responsibility 
for care in institutions of tubercular and 
mentally-handicapped paupers, whether 
settled or non-settled. 

The commission specifically refrains 
from recommending that the word “pau- 
per” be stricken from the statutes. Any 
substitute for this word “would soon 
gain a similar connotation,” it wearily 
comments. 

No doubt the commission’s claim is jus- 
tified that its recommendations, if adopted, 
“are likely to eliminate waste of time, 
effort and money; to simplify administra- 
tion; to eliminate red tape; to leave with 
the towns purely poor relief activities 
which deal with rapidly changing and 
locally peculiar conditions; to centralize 
in the state both financial and administra- 
tive responsibility only in fields which ex- 
perience has shown better left to the 
jurisdiction of the larger governmental 
unit.” But the commission stopped short 
of recommending a simplified and inte- 
grated administration of public assistance 
throughout the state. 


Reliet 


URBAN Workers on Relief, by Gladys 

L. Palmer and Katherine D. Wood, 
in Part I just issued by the Works 
Progress Administration’s division of so- 
cial research, traces typical outlines of 
unemployed and underemployed workers 
who were on relief in May 1934, shortly 
after the termination of the Civil Works 
program. Using a sampling method, the 
inquiry was extended into seventy-nine 
selected cities and covered approximately 
202,000 relief households representing 
705,000 persons. 

The typical unemployed person on ur- 
ban relief rolls at the time of the study 
was found to be “a white man, thirty- 
eight years of age who was head of a 
household.” Most frequently he was un- 
skilled or semi-skilled, had not completed 
elementary school, had worked an aver- 
age of ten years at his “usual” occupa- 
tion, and had lost his last regular job in 
the winter of 1931-32. 

The average unemployed woman on ur- 
ban relief was revealed as five years 
younger than the average man in a simi- 
lar situation. She had had a slightly bet- 
ter education but had worked for a 
shorter period at her “usual” occupation, 
and had lost her last such job in the fall 
of 1932. 

Among 235,000 unemployed workers, 
there were almost three times as many 
men as women. The length of time un- 
employed varied considerably with age, 
sex, race and occupations. Taking all 
occupations together, the men in the re- 
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lief load were found to have been out of 
their usual work an average of nine 
months longer than the women, and white 
workers longer than Negroes. The long- 
est average period of unemployment was 
among white miners. 

The study estimates that from 10 to 12 
percent of those studied were on relief 
because of inadequate incomes from part 
time or full time private jobs. 

Increasing age and time unemployed 
both were serious handicaps to reemploy- 
ment. “Although the majority of unem- 
ployed workers on relief stay on relief 
for relatively short periods of time, there 
appears to be a residual group of long 
time unemployed who are the core of a 
permanent unemployment problem... 
who will not qualify for benefits under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act. 
... They are stranded in every sense of 
the word,” the study concludes. 


Swan Song —The final number of the 
familiar little gray books containing 
monthly reports of Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration activities now has 
been issued with the explanation that 
basic relief statistics will be continued in 
the monthly bulletin, General Relief 
Statistics, which began in January 1937. 
The Division of Research, Statistics and 
Records of the FERA, with Emerson 
Ross director, is the source of both pub- 
lications. Together with a round-up of re- 
ports from special studies, the concluding 
“gray book” contains a sum-up of total 
relief loads from 1933-36, by Mr. Ross 
and T. E. Whiting. (Monthly Report of 
FERA for June 1936. From superinten- 
dent of documents, Washington, D. C.) 


Senate —The Murray-Hatch joint reso- 
lution which has been introduced into the 
U. S. Senate, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a national unemployment and re- 
lief commission (S.J. Resolution 68) is 
in substantial agreement with the stand 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers calling for appointment of a 
non-partisan investigating commission on 
the whole question of relief and assistance 
problems. 


Re-investigation —With the mayoral- 
ty election coming next fall, New York 
City’s Tammany-controlled Board of Al- 
dermen has voted to reinvestigate the 
city’s Emergency Relief Bureau. Two 
years ago it sponsored the Stryker in- 
quiry which, in the phrase of the day, 
“played politics with human misery.” 
Now the borough president of Queens 
has set up the cry that relief is “Com- 
munist dominated,” and the familiar 
charge of “too much overhead” has been 
revived. At this writing, it is possible 
that Mayor La Guardia may block the 
$50,000 appropriation called for. 

A group of outstanding private social 
agencies, led by the New York City Wel- 
fare Council, testified at a public hear- 
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ing that ERB administrative costs were 
inadequate rather than too high. They 
endorsed as “modest and reasonable” 
ERB requests for increases in certain 
items of clients’ budgets and for “neces- 
sary services without which no family 
allowances can be well administered.” 
Charlotte Carr, executive director of 
ERB, pointed to reductions of nearly $11 
million in administrative budget and re- 
duction of the staff by more than seven 
thousand members within the last eigh- 
teen months. 


The Insurances 


MPRE than 25 million workers’ appli- 


cations for participation in the old 
age benefits program are now on file with 
the Social Security Board. Thousands of 
applications are still being received daily. 
The Post Office department which han- 
dles applications through its 1072 typing 
centers before transmitting them to the 
board, is sending account number cards to 
wage earners within two or three days 
after applications are received. New York 
State leads by more than a million in the 
number of applications received, accord- 
ing to a March 12 breakdown made by 
the wage records office. Its total of 3,- 
800,000 is more than 223 times as large 
as that of the state from which the small- 
est number has been received, Nevada 


with 17,041. 


Lump Sums—Regular monthly old age 
benefits will be paid to qualified workers 
beginning in 1942. Meantime, lump sums 
will be paid to those who reach sixty-five 
before that date, and to the estates of 
those who die. The ‘board has approved 
the first eight claims filed for lump sum 
benefits. These first benefits out of the 
old age reserve account in the Treasury 
are small, since they were filed shortly 
after the program went into effect Janu- 
ary 1. Payments are for three and a half 
percent of wages received; taxes of one 
percent of wages had been paid by the 
recipients. It is estimated that claims may 
be made by 123,000 persons who reach 65 
during 1937. The number will probably 
grow slowly until 1942, when a down- 
ward trend in lump sum payments is fore- 
seen. Death claims will probably increase 
slowly for a number of years. Actuarial 
estimates place the number for 1937 at 
about 191,000. This figure is expected to 
double by 1980. 


England Extends—A voluntary plan, 
extending the old age pension and widows’ 
and orphans’ benefit sections of the vast 
social security program to cover middle 
class workers earning up to £400 a year 
will go into operation in Great Britain 
next January. Existing compulsory in- 
surance covers only manual workers and 
others earning less than £250 annually. 
The extended scheme will be open to 


some two million small shopkeepers, 
clerks, clergymen, farmers and others 
who have not heretofore had the benefit — 
of state insurance. For the first year 
the age limit will be fifty-five and con- 
tributions will be at a flat rate of Ils 3d 
a week for men, 6d for women.’ (No 
women earning more than £250 annually 
will be eligible.) After the first year, 
the age limit will be dropped to forty, 
and contributions will vary with age, 
with a maximum of 2s Ild weekly. 
Widows’ pensions of 10s weekly will be 
available after only two years of in- 
surance. Old age pensions of 10s a week 
will be paid the insured at age sixty-five, 
with the same amount to the wives of 
men pensioners. Although it is believed 
the plan will eventually be self-support- 
ing, it will need state aid for a long 
period. Assuming that the number of 
entrants the first year will be 250,000 
men and 100,000 women, the capital cost 
is estimated at £23 million, and the an- 
nual charge for thirty years, £1,200,000. 


Warnings—The Social Security Board 
warns employers against distributing un- 
authorized questionnaires, purporting to 
be required by the board, and designed to 
disclose the union afhliation, religion or 
other personal affairs of employes. The 
only required information is called for 
on Form SS-5, which asks a few simple 
questions necessary for identification, such 
as name, address, sex, color, age, business 
address of employer. Letters to the board 
indicate that workers have been directed 
to return the unauthorized completed 
forms to their employers. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has is- 
sued a warning that it is illegal for busi- 
ness firms to add 2 percent to bills and 
invoices, listing the price increase as “so- 
cial security tax.” Social security taxes are 
based on payroll, not on gross business. 
Under Section 1123 of the Revenue Act 
of 1936, such misrepresentation in regard 
to a federal tax constitutes a misdemean- 
or, punishable “by a fine of not more than 
$1000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both.” 


State Legislation — Unemployment 
compensation laws have recently been en- 
acted by Arkansas and Wyoming, and the 
Arkansas measure has already been gap- 
proved. The thirty-seven state laws now 
approved by the Social Security Board 
cover an estimated total of 18 million 
workers. Only eleven states and two ter- 
ritories now remain without unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. In all but two 
of these—Florida and Illinois—measures 
are pending before state legislatures, and 
a special session of the Florida legislature 
will soon convene. 

Amendments to state unemployment 
compensation provisions have been or are 
being considered by twenty-eight of the 
states already having approved laws. 
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Many of these amendments seek to change 
the basis for computing payment of bene- 
fits. In an earlier stage of such legisla- 
tion, it was often provided that benefits 
be based on past employment. More re- 
cent legislation takes earnings as the basis. 
This has the advantage of simplifying rec- 
ord keeping and administration, by mak- 
ing the quarterly payroll the only essen- 
tial record. Alabama has already passed 
such an amendment, and similar propos- 
als are being considered in New York and 
other states. 


Just To Make It Harder—To de- 
cide who does and who doesn’t come un- 
der the Social Security Act is no simple 
rule of thumb matter. For instance: Are 
radio performers employed by networks, 
booking agents, sponsors, or by their own 
orchestra leaders? Are they independent 
contractors? Revenue authorities are not 
attempting to make a general ruling, 
Variety reports, because the facts differ 
in each case... . The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has decided that caddies are em- 
ployes of individual golfers, not of the 
golf clubs. Senator Duffy maintains that 
this also applies to bowling alley pin 
boys, and that as employes of the bowl- 
ers, not the alley management, they have 
no social security rights... . Persons em- 


_ ployed on fox farms or other kinds of fur 


farms are employed in industry, accord- 
ing to a recent opinion by Joseph Chavez, 
Utah attorney general, who holds that 
“unless a fox could be defined as a live- 
stock animal, workers employed in fox 
breeding could not be classified as agri- 
cultural laborers.” . .. Similarly the oper- 
ation of fish hatcheries, and establish- 
ments for commercial flower-growing, 
fall outside the “agricultural labor” ex- 
emptions of the Social Security Act. 


Administration — Bill collectors, de- 
tectives, Department of Justice Agents, 
wives seeking overdue alimony need not 
apply to the records division of the Social 
Security Board. The board seeks to 
make clear to the public that no outsider 
will be permitted to inspect its files, and 
no information concerning any social se- 
curity account will be divulged except to 
the person to whom it belongs. . . . On 
the other hand, the board invites in- 
quiries from those wishing information on 
the status of their accounts. During Jan- 
uary, an average of 5082 persons a day 
wrote the records division for guidance 
on social security problems. A special cor- 
respondence division deals with such in- 
quiries, many of which could be more 
quickly and efficiently handled at the field 
offices. Part of the board’s educational 
campaign is devoted to urging citizens to 
get in touch with local authorities, instead 
of writing Washington or Baltimore. 
The Social Security Board has recently 
ruled that federal grants for administer- 
ing state unemployment compensation 
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laws may be used only for the expenses 
of the specific agency administering the 
state law. Exceptions to this ruling may 
be made only where it is the regular prac- 
tice of the state to provide funds for over- 
head agencies by making charges upon the 
state’s operating agencies for such over- 
head services, or where an overhead 
agency has taken on distinct additional 
duties which are an integral part of the 
unemployment compensation administra- 
tion. This ruling is consistent with the 
practice of other federal agencies admin- 
istering grants to states, including the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and the Public Health Ser- 
vice. Grants under the Social Security Act 
to cover costs of administering unemploy- 
ment compensation laws have totaled al- 
most $6,200,000 to date. 

As of March 1, the unemployment 
trust fund in the U. S. Treasury had re- 
ceived deposits in twenty-four state ac- 
counts which, with interest, amounted to 
$115,462,712.62. 

An eagle with wings outspread is the 
symbol of “protection” on the seal which 
appears on official documents and publi- 
cations of the Social 
Security Board. The 
ten benefits of the 
Social Security Act 
are depicted by the 
ten bars in the shield 
below. The forty 
eight stars above 
stand for the forty 
eight states. The flag on the left is a 
composite state flag; the one on the right, 
the national banner. Interlocked behind 
the shield, they indicate federal-state 
cooperation, 


WPA 


M Akc# came in lion-ish with storm 
centers around the Works Progress 
Administration program, but at this writ- 
ing seems likely to go out somewhat mol- 
lified. The month began with more than 
two million on WPA rolls and the num- 
ber increasing. (The up-to-now peak for 
WPA rolls had been reached March 1, 
1936, with more than three million.) A 
cut in WPA of 600,000 before June had 
been foreshadowed by various statements 
in the press. Then came orders to be car- 
ried out by April 15 requiring: that not 
more than 5 percent of all employes of 
WPA, relief and non-relief, receive wages 
in excess of the security scale; and that 
no more than 5 percent of workers not 
certified as in need of relief be employed 
on WPA projects. The orders, of course, 
meant layoffs. A few minor exceptions are 
allowed, but with the proviso that “all 
future exemptions from either ruling be 
made only with authorization of the fed- 
eral administration.” 

Governors of six industrial states— 
Illinois, | Massachusetts, | Minnesota, 


Rhode Island, New York and Wiscon- 


sin protested any cuts in WPA which 


would outpace reemployment and in- 
crease the relief burdens of the states 
and localities. Mayors of twenty-six east- 
ern cities asked that Congress provide a 
minimum appropriation of $2,200,000 to 
carry WPA through 1937-38. In New 
York City, rather than see the rolls cut 
beyond the effects of the “5 percent non- 
relief’ order, a substantial increase in 
the city’s contribution was arranged. 

At this writing, WPA’s future beyond 
June is still undetermined, but President 
Roosevelt has assured the six protesting 
governors of “sympathetic consideration” 
and a conference soon after his return 
from his Warm Springs, Ga. sojourn. 


Harry Hopkins Says — Federal 
WPA Administrator Hopkins has given 
strong evidence that he favors a perma- 
nent WPA. In his recent pamphlet, The 
Realities of Unemployment, discussing 
what the government can do to help work 
out “an American answer to unemploy- 
ment” he says: ‘The federal government 
can continue to provide a program of 
public works like the WPA for employ- 
able workers who cannot find jobs,” and 
“cannot refuse responsibility for provid- 
ing jobs to those whom private industry 
does not hire.” 

In a letter to The Survey, Adminis- 
trator Hopkins commented on the experi- 
ences of WPA workers during the Feb- 
ruary floods: “I always like to see WPA 
workers under fire in an emergency. That 
is the time when they can give the best 
answer to the people who keep calling 
them loafers, and whether they realize 
it or not, their answer is always magnifi- 
cent. . . . Perhaps the hardest work of 
all remains to be done... .” 


Impedimenta —New restrictions, which 
last year’s Louisiana state legislature 
placed upon the operations of WPA in 
that state have now gone into effect. Na- 
tional regulations of WPA provide that 
state and local offices are responsible for 
determining what projects shall be sub- 
mitted to Washington for approval and 
what undertaken, once approved. Now, in 
Louisiana, a newly established State Plan- 
ning Commission must give preliminary 
approval before proposed projects are sub- 
mitted to local WPA offices, and must 
again pass on them, before they can be 
sent on to Washington. Then, though 
approved by President Roosevelt, a pro- 
ject cannot be inaugurated in Louisiana 
until the new commission consents. 


Disaster Loans —Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation have 
set up a Disaster Loan Corporation, 
staffed by members of the RFC staff. Co- 
operating with WPA and the Red Cross, 
the disaster loans will aid those suffering 
from “losses they can ill afford to 
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stand.” The corporation will have no 
hard and fast rules as to terms or secur- 
ity. Loans will be made “in accordance 
with the ability of the borrower to re- 
pay, and secured where the applicant is 
able to give security,” it is announced. In- 
terest will be charged at 3 percent a year, 
with certain arrangements and terms 
adapted to the requirements of the appli- 
cant, but with a view to eventual repay- 
ment. No money is to be loaned to bor- 
rowers able to get money through “nor- 
mal channels.” 


Rulings —Recent WPA administrative 
orders ruled that employable widows who 
have been dropped from WPA rolls and 
are not receiving social security benefits 
will be reinstated at once; that New 
York City’s extensive Federal Arts Pro- 
jects shall be administered directly from 
Washington. 


Young Volunteers 


UNIOR LEAGUES in thirty-five 

cities of the United States and Canada 
contributed to a symposium on housing 
and slum clearance which is published in 
the April issue of the national Junior 
League Magazine. Material was gath- 
ered through an “editor” in each local 
league, with members as “reporters” in- 
vestigating and photographing housing 
conditions in their own communities. Be- 
sides producing a significant picture of 
housing through Junior League eyes, the 
symposium stimulated a lively interest in 
the subject on the part of members. 


Local Activity —Special interest clubs 
for school children have been arranged 
by the Children’s Museum of Hartford, 
Conn., through the help of the Junior 
League which is paying the salary of a 
group worker on the museum staff, who 
directs the clubs. . . . The Newburgh, 
N. Y. League is financing a study of local 
social agencies, under the auspices of the 
Newburgh Community Chest. Paul Ben- 
jamin, executive of the Buffalo, N. Y. 
Council of Social Agencies, is directing 
the study, with the aid of a committee 
appointed by the chest. ... In her few 
months of service, Mary Frances Shel- 
burne, new placement secretary of the 
Winston-Salem, N. C. League has de- 
veloped opportunities for volunteer sery- 
ice in local social agencies and has under- 
taken a study of cases in the leagues’ 
Home for Incurables. The league home 
has served as a demonstration of need. 
Now a new county home has been opened 
which, it is hoped, will take over all eli- 
gible cases, so that the league home may 
be closed. 


Collegiate —After giving three summer 
training institutes for student volunteer 
workers, the Children’s Aid Society of 
Detroit feels that it has evolved a plan 
with definite values. Students follow a 


strict program of instruction and super- 


‘vised field work. After a two months’ in- 


tensive course, the society reports, they 
show definite progress. Several neighbor- 
ing universities allow credits toward their 
degrees to students who attend the insti- 
tute. (Full information from Leon W. 
Frost, Detroit Children’s Aid Society. ) 


Library News 


[NFORMATION on public affairs will 


be made available in homeopathic doses 


to library patrons of thirty cities during’ 


the next few months, through a project 
sponsored jointly by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee. More than 600 pamphlets on ques- 
tions of the day have been furnished the 
public library in each city, where they will 
be brought to public attention through 
displays, newspaper articles, and so on. 
A centralized purchasing plan will sim- 
plify quantity purchases of any pamphlet 
needed for group use. Half the partici- 
pating cities have federal public forums 
in action; the other half lack such for- 
ums but have many other groups taking 
active interest in public affairs. 


Trailer-Library —A trailer-library is 
the invention of Ralph Shaw, librarian 
of Gary, Ind., confronted with the prob- 
lem of providing books for readers on 
the outskirts of a city. More than 17,000 
readers, heretofore without convenient ac- 
cess to Gary libraries, can now look for- 
ward to having the trailer branch library 
bring 1500 or more books within easy 
reach once a week, remaining from a half 
day to a full day at each of its eight 
stops. According to Mr. Shaw, the cost 
of trailer book service is considerably less 
than the rental of a single stationary li- 
brary of comparable size. A fleet of these 
inexpensive trailer branches may some 
day be operated by large libraries, in Mr. 
Shaw’s opinion, either for service such as 
Gary is now offering or for even more 
direct service from house to house. 


State Aid —Governor Davey has signed 
a bill providing $150,000 for state aid 
to public libraries in Ohio for the coming 
biennium. This is $50,000 more than the 
state aid granted in 1935, and will make 
possible steady development of the plan 
on which Paul T. Noon, state librarian, 
and the Ohio Library Commission are 
working, to place books within conveni- 
ent reach of all the people of the state. 


In 1935, nearly 500,000 Ohio residents ° 


were without a public library. State 
grants provide not so much for the estab- 
lishment of new libraries, as for the 
extension of the services of existing li- 
braries to unserved Ohio residents. . . 

The Arkansas legislature has passed a 
bill appropriating $100,000 for the state 
library commission and state aid to li- 
braries. With 85 percent of its people 
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without access to a public library, Arkan- 
sas has stood for several years second 
from the bottom of the list of states in 
its provision of library service. Only West 
Virginia has stood lower. ... A bill 
presented to the Michigan legislature by 
the state library association would pro- 
vide permanent state aid for library ser- 
vice amounting to $1,250,000 annually. 
At present there are 1,100,000 people in 
Michigan who do not have access to a 
public library. 


After the Floods—Damage to books 
and library buildings during the recent 
floods are summarized in the current 
Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in reports from West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois. Most 
libraries apparently stand on high ground, 
and the chief damage seems to have been 
through flooded basements. This occa- 
sionally meant, as in Louisville, damage 
to valuable documents and bound maga- 
zines. Other libraries were not so for- 
tunate, as in Portsmouth and Ripley, 
Ohio, where the buildings were “com- 
pletely flooded,” with serious damage to 
books, records and buildings. In Indiana, 
where fourteen counties were flooded, the 
estimated library loss is 54,000 books, all 
the records in two libraries, building and 
equipment damage of $39,000. The re- 
port points out that “libraries not them- 
selves flooded will suffer a loss of the 
books that were in circulation in flooded 
homes. Collectively this will reach a large 
figure.” It is hoped that WPA workers 
will be available to assist in restoring 
water-soaked books and buildings. — 


Child Welfare * 


APVICE and consultation on health 


and medical programs are now 


offered by the Child Welfare League of 


America to its member agencies. Dr. Flor- 
ence A. Browne, Detroit social worker 
and pediatrician has been added to the 
national staff to develop the new service 
for which funds were made available near- 
ly a year ago through a four-year appro- 
priation from the Commonwealth Fund. 
[See The Survey, June 15, 1936, page 


184.] Standard practices will be worked * 


out and help given to agencies on their, 
health problems. 

The league also is carrying on “a quest 
for information” on local agency activi- 
ties and practices, in order to answer 
queries on “how others are doing it.” 
Sybil Foster, field secretary in charge 
of the inquiry, explains that its aim is 
“not to find the one accepted way,” but 
rather to search out and pool current ex- 
perience—what actually is being done, 
why does it work or not work in a given 
situation? Subjects being explored include 
plans for home finding, intake methods 
and ways of educating the community as 
to necessary safeguards in child adoption. 


. 
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New Committee—Katherine Lenroot, 
hief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, has 
announced the appointment of an advis- 
bry committee on Training Schools for 
Socially Maladjusted Children. Roy L. 
McLaughlin of Meriden, Conn. is chair- 
man and Elsa Castendyck, director of the 
bureau’s delinquency division, will serve 
las secretary. The new committee is the 
result of plans made at the last National 
[Conference of Juvenile Agencies. It will 
have functional subcommittees on object- 
ives and studies, an informational and 
statistical service and an overall execu- 
tive committee. The aim is to develop 
ot rigid standards but rather a flexible 
philosophy or set of principles for institu- 
tions, to serve “as a guide for evaluation 
and continuing development.” 


‘Against War —Answering a question- 
aire from the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York, 10,000 of the city’s school 
boys and girls ranked war last and G- 
men first in checking their choices of 
‘movie themes. The questionnaires were 
part of the society’s study of after-school 
activities. 


‘Atlanta Boys—A survey of 264 Negro 
boys called “typical” of Atlanta, Georgia’s 
eleven-to-eighteen-year-olds has been com- 
Ipleted by students of the Atlanta School 
of Social Work, with Sarah Ginsberg 
directing the research. Of the group stud- 
ied, about 55 percent were native-born 
‘Atlantans, living with both parents. Near- 
ly half came from families of four mem- 
Hbers or less; over 70 percent lived in one 
family homes; and 95 percent in frame 
thouses. However, only 2.6 percent of the 
homes had furnace heat and 46 percent 
were lighted by kerosene lamps. Work- 
ing mothers in some cases left home as 
early as 6:30 a.m. and often did not re- 
‘turn till after 7 p.m. 

Only nine boys admitted smoking and 
nineteen that they ever drank wine, whis- 
key or beer. Some 93 percent claimed at- 
tendance at a church, but, the report 
jpoints out, most of them would hesitate 
ito answer “no” to this question. One out 
‘of five mentioned activity in a church 
club. 

In discussing futures, the largest group 
of boys expressed an ambition to be doc- 
tors, with mail carriers and clerks the 
next most popular vocations. Eighty-nine 
now work after school and Saturdays, 
mostly as errand or newsboys. 

- Questioning revealed that most of the 
boys felt dissatisfied with conditions of 
| Negro life in Atlanta and were conscious 
' of race discrimination, especially in law 
courts and in employment. 


’ 

'Friedsam Studies—Important _find- 

ings in child neurology are expected to re- 

sult from a new national and interna- 

tional research program announced by 
the Friedsam Foundation early last 


fall. [See The Survey, September 1936, 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF THE BEST 


If Youre Told to “ALKALIZE” 


: Try this Remarkable “PHILLIPS” Way 


On every side today people are 
being urged to alkalize their 
stomach. And thus to ease the 
symptoms of “acid indigestion,” 
nausea and stomach upsets. 

To gain quick alkalization, just 
do this: Take two teaspoons of 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 30 
minutes after eating. Or, take 
two Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablets, which have the same 
antacid effect. 


Relief comes almost at once— 


you 


Milk 


usually 
Nausea, “gas,” fullness after eat- 
* 662 ey . so = 
ing and “acid indigestion” pains 
leave. 


Try this way. When you buy, 
see that any box or bottle 
accept is 
marked “Genuine Phillips’ 
of Magnesia.” A 
big box of the tablets, to 
carry with you, 
only 25c. 


in a few’ minutes. 


clearly 


costs 
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(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 
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After a thorough investigation of the evidence for and against at the 
close of the last period of acceptance, the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association has again reaccepted 


MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 
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page 279.] According to Dr. Bernard 
Sachs, director of the project, an earlier 
program of child neurology research, un- 
dertaken at the Neurological Institute of 
New York, encouraged the trustees of 
the foundation to launch a program “be- 
yond the limits of any one institution, 
city: or country.” Stipends—scholarships 
or otherwise—will be awarded to chosen 
applicants proposing original work that 
promises to be fruitful of results. The 
three main channels of pursuit, according 
to the comprehensive program of the pro- 
ject, include: organic and functional dis- 
eases of the nervous system in children, 
neuroses and psychoses of early life, and 
social, personality and home problems. 
A special council for the work is made 
up of the director, seven medical experts 
and two laymen. 


Against Tuberculosis 


RESULTS of a two-year study of 
tuberculosis are among the first find- 
ings to be released by the vast Hospital 
Survey of New York. Dr. Haven 
Emerson, director of the study and pro- 
fessor of public health practice at the 
Columbia University School of Medicine, 
told the recent annual meeting of the 
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New York Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation that there is an acute need for 
more beds for tuberculosis patients in the 
city’s hospitals. 

The most liberal provision among the 
large cities in the United States, he said, 
is two beds for each death from tubercu- 
losis in the year; the least, one bed per 
death. Addition of 2500 beds for tuber- 
culosis patients would give New York 
City a ratio of 1.7 beds per annual death 
from tuberculosis, while Detroit now has 
2.3, Milwaukee 2, Buffalo 2.1 and Seattle 
2.1 beds. 

While Negroes make up only 5 per- 
cent of the population of New York City, 
they constitute 15 percent of the patients 
in tuberculosis hospitals and 25 percent 
of the city’s deaths from the disease, the 
survey showed. 

Attendance at the association’s clinics 
increased more than 8 percent in 1936 
over 1935, reflecting the increase which 
last year interrupted years of steady re- 
duction in tuberculosis in New York City. 


Schools and Colleges—Five state 
institutions of higher education in Mis- 
sissippi, which together enroll about five 
thousand students, are cooperating with 
the State Tuberculosis Association in a 
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plan to combat tuberculosis among col- 
lege students. A trained clinician will give 
all students tuberculin tests and make 
further X-ray examination when _indi- 
cated. The costs will be paid by student 
health fees. 

The two-year-old Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Physicians is working to devise 
standard methods of attacking tuberculo- 
sis among school children. The committee 
stresses the importance of tuberculosis 
surveys for the children of any commun- 
ity and suggests reducing costs by using 
rolls of paper film for general X-ray 
exposures with celluloid films for fur- 
ther X-ray follow-up, when indicated. 
The committee reports that this method, 
which has been tried extensively in east- 
ern localities, reduces costs enough to 
make “chest films” available to practically 
everyone. 


Case Histories—Tuberculosis is no 
respecter of persons, said the New York 
Times editorially. It caused the deaths of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Keats, Byron, 
Moliere, Balzac, Dostoievsky, Gorki, 
Kant, Schiller, Chopin, Spinoza, Christy 
Mathewson, Dr. Trudeau, and Ring 
Lardner. ... In an article in The Cru- 
sader, publication of the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, Dr. Frank L, 
Jennings gave the history of tuberculosis 
in one family. “Because of needless neg- 
lect in discovering and checking tubercu- 
losis in the father of this family, Hen- 
nepin County and the State of Minnesota 
already have spent $23,058 on his chil- 
dren and grandchildren for medical treat- 
ment and hospital care alone.” 


The Public’s Health 


HE Women’s Field Army of the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer plans to make its blue shield with 
white, caduceus-entwined sword and scar- 


let flames as familiar as the double- 
barred cross of the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association and the emblem of the 
American Red Cross. Contingent on the 
success of Enlistment Week, which re- 
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cently launched the women’s army in 
forty states, a future program has been 
proposed to include: permanent educa- 
tional bureaus using modern techniques 
of advertising and popular education; 
scholarship and fellowship funds for can- 
cer study and research; compilation and 
follow-up of records on results obtained 
by treatment; and financing travel costs 
to bring indigent patients to hospitals. 


Diabetes—At the New York Diabetes 
Association. summer camp, Cornwall, 
N. Y., diabetic boys and girls between 
eight and twelve years old vacation under 
medical supervision and also receive 
training in procedures such as diet calcu- 
lation, insulin administration, urine test- 
ing. Most of the children come from the 
diabetes clinics of New York City. Phy- 
sicians volunteer their services and sup- 
port of the camp is voluntary. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a special commit- 
tee on diabetes has been formed by the 
Public Health Federation in cooperation 
with the Academy of Medicine. An infor- 
mation bureau for physicians and the 
public, a study of the morbidity and 


mortality of diabetes and general public | 


health education are planned. 

The Prendergast Preventorium in 
Mattapan, Mass. teaches diabetic chil- 
dren from six to fourteen years old. They 
have regular school work while receiving 
treatment. Diet, insulin and exercise are 
carefully watched and the children are 
reported to find their routines less irk- 
some when taken en masse. 


Vitamins—‘Eat and see” says the Jili- 
nois Health Messenger in a recent issue 
which explains that “shortage of vitamin 
A in the diet reduces the ability to see 
well in the twilight and darkness. More 
accidents with motor vehicles occur dur- 
ing the late afternoon and early evening 
than at any other time of day. Lack of 
good vision undoubtedly plays a part. 
...” Evidence is cited that a well-balanced 
diet, and plenty of vitamin A may have 
importance in avoiding traffic accidents. 
... Vitamin C is still Vitamin C no mat- 
ter what kind of oranges you choose to 
eat. Also, there is slight difference in 
vitamin content despite contentions of 
advertisers, said the Journal of the 
American Medical Association recently. 


Professional 


COMING May 23-30 to Indianapolis! 

Biggest and best-yet National Con- 
ference of Social Work, or so advance 
billings read. The further information 
that it will “cover more ground than in 
many a year,” takes on added meaning in 
conjunction with the conference map of 
Indianapolis, showing relative locations 
of convention hall and hotels. Of first im- 
portance for prospective 1937 conference- 
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goers would appear to be early hot 
reservations and good feet. 

The Murat Temple, which will | 
convention headquarters, is reported to |} 
fine and spacious. Besides meeting room 
it contains one of the city’s best theatre 
An entire floor will be equipped as 
lounge and another devoted to exhibit 
registration, consultation and informatic 
services. 

This will be the sixty-fourth annu. 
meeting of the conference, the first in Ir 
dianapolis since 1906 when there we: 
2800 members. Statistics for this yez 
show a total of 7712 conference membe 
ships—individual and agency—of whic 
480 are sustaining and 482 institutiona 

The 1937 program will be built on 
framework of five general sections: s 
cial case work, chairman William fF 
Savin, Washington; social group wor! 
chairman J. Edward Sproul, New Yor 
City; community organization, chairma 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Trenton, N. J.; s¢ 
cial action, chairman Mary Andersot 
Washington, D. C.; and public welfa1 
administration, chairman Grace Abbot 
Chicago. In addition, seven special con 
mittees and more than fifty associat 
groups will meet concurrently. More tha 
300 daily sessions have been scheduled. 

At the opening general session, Sunda 
evening, May 23, Edith Abbott of Ch 
cago will deliver her presidential addres 
The final session will be the “conferenc 
luncheon” on Saturday, May 30. Othe 
speakers at general sessions, as now ar 
nounced, will include: Charles P. Taf 
II, of Cincinnati; Senator Robert I 
Wagner of New York, and Governc 
Frank Murphy of Michigan. 

The nominating committee has pr 
sented the following slate for 1937-3§ 
president, Solomon Lowenstein, Ne) 
York; first vice-president, Grace I 
Coyle, Cleveland; second vice-presiden 
Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta; thir 
vice-president, Ruth Fitzsimons, Seattl 

Indianapolis is a crossroads city fe 
practically all forms of transportation- 
major airlines, railroads, highways. Som 
railroads are offering to those who ca 
drum up a group of twenty-five, trave 
ing together, a special round-trip rate « 
a cent and a half a mile and a coac 
to themselves. Details vary and must 
worked out with the local railroad agen 

Hugh McK. Landon is chairman an 
C. C. Ridge, executive secretary of Ir 
dianapolis’ local committee on arrange 
ments. . 


Sidelight—A significant “by-finding” ¢ 
the recent delegate conference of th 
American Association of Social Worker 
in Washington was the list of queries “o 
which no agreement could be reached. 
Among these, as listed by the report com 
mittee, were: “Is relief by categories t 
be preferred to generalized relief? Shoul 
full budget relief be given instead of sul 
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dies to sub-standard wages? Should ad- 
ministrators of social work have had pre- 
vious training in the practice of social 
work? Is the AASW in favor of setting 
up definitive standards for rating agencies 
‘on their personnel practice? On what 
criteria should professional social action 


rest?” 


New Year Book—The 1937 Social 
Work Year Book, the first to make its 
‘bow under the new editor, Russell H. 
‘Kurtz, has been issued by the Russell 
‘Sage Foundation. From “Adoption” 
‘through “Zoning,” it is packed with ma- 
terial showing the great variety and extent 
of 1937 social services. 

A feature of the new Year Book is its 
‘discussion of the Social Security Act and 
the results already observable. Desirable 

changes, criticisms and significance of the 

Act, are included in an article by Eveline 
Burns. The section on crime and crime 
prevention, including material by Thors- 
ten Sellin and Sanford Bates, and that 
on mental diseases by Dr. George S. 

Stevenson reveal darker sides of today’s 
picture. (1937 Social Work Year Book. 
Price $4 postpaid of The Survey.) 


Cash Prizes—In connection with plans 
for the next International Congress for 
Education in the Family, a prize compe- 
tition has been arranged, with three 
prizes of a thousand francs each for 


the best reports of research in this field. 


Plans are being made for the Congress 
by a special commission which meets in 


Paris tne week of May 14, a period 


designated as 


_— 
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“international week on 
family, home-making and rural prob- 
lems.” Information regarding the com- 
petition from P. De Vuyst, International 
Commission for Education in the Family, 
22 Avenue de l’Yser, Brussels, Belgium. 


Pursuit of Knowledge— Fordham 
University School of Social Service, New 
York City, has introduced a new course 
relating to the social security program, 
part of a general expansion of the school’s 
Eiericulim. . «. The New York Uni- 
versity School of Education this year 
offers a course on the artistic, education- 
al and social aspects of the motion pic- 
ture, given by Frederick M. ‘Thrasher. 
Special summer courses to train teach- 
ers and supervisors of sight-saving classes 
will be offered at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, June 21-July 
30; Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., 
June 29-August 6; and at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, July 12-Aug- 
ust 20. Advanced classes also will be 
offered at Western Reserve and at Teach- 
ers College. Full information from the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 50 West 50 St., New York. 
The second annual Seminar on Social 
Work in the Soviet Union, directed by 
Walter West of New York, will sail on 
the $.S. Berengaria July 3. Membership 
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will be limited to social workers and stu- 
dents of social work. Complete informa- 
tion from Edutravel, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

New York University, New York, and 
the State Reconstruction Home in West 
Haverstraw, N. Y., have been chosen as 
training centers for nurses and other pub- 
lic health workers who wish to take 
courses in reconstruction work for the 
physically handicapped, in connection with 
social security services to crippled chil- 
dren. States participating in these ser- 
vices are sending trainees. The course 
now in session closes June 18; the next 
will be given July 6-October 8. Informa- 
tion from George G. Deaver, New York 
University, Washington Square Branch. 

The School of Applied Sciences at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, will hold an institute on group 
work, May 31-June 19. Courses are de- 
signed for experienced professional work- 
ers. Information from W. I. Newstetter, 
institute director, at the university. 


I See by the Papers—For a year a 
committee of the Chicago Social Work 
Publicity Council “sat waist deep in clip- 
pings, and for another year wrestled with 
conclusions,” to. produce the report, I 
See by the Papers. News of Chicago so- 
cial agencies which “made the papers” 
during four sample months was clipped, 
measured, classified and tabulated. The 
committee was confronted with the sur- 
prising total of five thousand clippings— 
some 27,000 column inches—mentioning 
800 different agencies. There was not a 
single unfriendly notice; three were 
classed as “indifferent.” Only in dealing 
with public welfare work, involving poli- 
tics, did the papers show bias, and not 
always there. 

The committee has analyzed what these 
columns have said, how they have said 
it, and what the newspapers think of so- 
cial work publicity in a pamphlet which 
is itself a first rate publicity job. (Lim- 
ited supply available; price $1 from the 
council, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago.) 

Branching Out—The Deering Com- 
munity Center, Deering N. H., a 120- 
acre rural property including thirty 
buildings valued around $150,000 has 
been given to Boston University for use 
as a training center for the division of 
social and religious work. By the terms of 
the gift, the center must be used to train 
students, particularly in summer sessions, 
and must serve the children and youths 
of its own community. The university 
plans to prepare students for work in 
rural churches, particularly on staffs of 
large parishes, and to give some general 
courses in rural social work. The center 
has an ideal “summer resort” location. 

The Kansas Conference of Social Work 
now has its first paid secretary, Lulu 
Busby of Topeka. She is listing all the 


social workers of the state, with their 
qualifications, preliminary ‘to a conference 
plan for state registration such as Cali- 
fornia now uses. Miss Busby also is serv- 
ing as an information “center” to keep 
social workers informed on state public 
welfare legislation, now a crucial issue in 
Kansas. 


People and ‘Things 


HE new secretary of the New York 

State Department of Labor is Rose 
Schneiderman who succeeds the late 
Maud O’Farrell Schwartz. Miss Schnei- 
derman, president of the New York Wo- 
men’s Trade Union 
League since 1917, 
began her labor 
union experience in 
1903 when, as a 
cap maker, she 
helped to organize 
a branch of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers. 
Since 1907 her major concern has been 
labor organizing, chiefly in the needle 
trades. From 1926-32 she was president 
of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League and in 1933 was the only woman 
member appointed to the Labor Advisory 
Board by President Roosevelt. 


Events—May 1 will be “May Day— 
Child Health Day.” This observance, 
now becoming a tradition, was fostered 
by the late American Child Health Asso- 
ciation and continues under sponsorship 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau and by 
presidential proclamation. With its famil- 
iar slogan, “Health protection for every 
child,” its concrete objective is “to pro- 
mote the extension of year-round child 
health services in every community, in- 
cluding services for physically handi- 
capped children.” Suggestions for May 
Day programs and publicity may be had - 
on application to May Day chairmen of 
state health departments. . . . The last 
week of April has been designated “Bet- 
ter Health Week” for Bronx Borough of 
New York City. It will be celebrated by 
exhibits at the county court house, special 
lectures and movies, sponsored by local 
health agencies. . . . The New Jersey 
State Organization for Public Health 
Nursing will meet April 23 in Asbury 
Park. Frank Kingdon, president of the 
New Jersey State Conference of Social 
Work will be a principal speaker... - 
The Association of Western Hospitals 
and allied groups will meet April 12-15 
in Los Angeles. . .. The Eastern Region- 
al Conference of the Child Welfare 
League of America will be held April 30- 
May 1 in New York, instead of on the 
dates previously announced. 

Alumni of the New York School of 
Social Work will hold their spring con- 
ference May 6, at the school. . - . The 
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National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers will be May 3-6 in Richmond, Va. 
... The National Federation of Settle- 
ments meets in Bloomington, Ind., May 
19-23, dovetailing conveniently with the 
National Conference of Social Work... . 
A world convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union is planned 
for June 3-8 in Washington, D. C.... 
The Jewish Welfare Board will meet 
April 24 in New York City... . The 
American Association for Social Security 
is holding its annual conference April 9- 
10 in New York City. 

The New York State Conference of 
State, County and City Committees on 
Tuberculosis and Public Health, of the 
State Charities Aid Association will be 
held in New York City May 11-13... . 
The National Recreation Congress will 
convene May 17-21, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NOPHN Anniversary —A plan for 
headquarters consultants on mental hy- 
giene, industrial nursing and control of 
syphilis has been set up by the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
contingent on the success of the 1937 Sil- 
ver Anniversary campaign. As a result 
of aroused public interest in a syphilis 
control program, says Dorothy Deming, 
NOPHN director, the public health nurse 
increasingly is called upon to participate, 
in the role of community health teacher. 
“All these questions need expert hand- 
ling and: guidance,” said Miss Deming, 
discussing the new plans. A mental hy- 
giene consultant was included in the or- 
ganization’s staff in pre-depression days. 


New Jobs—Katherine Faville, now as- 
sociate dean of the Frances Payne Bol- 
ton School of Nursing at Western Re- 
serve University, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service of New York beginning in the 
early fall. Elizabeth Mackenzie who has 
been acting director since the resignation 
of Marguerite Wales, now with the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation, will continue as 
associate director of nurses. Miss Faville 
brings to her job a wide executive and 
educational experience. 


Resigned—Henry P. Seidemann has 
left the Social Security Board where he 
directed the federal old age benefits bu- 
reau of the board. On “loan” from the 
Brookings Institution, Mr. Seidemann 
asked to be relieved in order to return to 
Brookings. He is succeeded at the board 
by LeRoy Hodges, economist and since 
1924 managing director of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. . . . Stan- 
ley D. Nobel, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Society for Mental Hygiene, has resigned 
to become an industrial personnel man- 
ager... . James A. Nolan has left the 
Washington, D. C., Council of Social 
Agencies, where he was secretary of the 
department of family and child welfare, 
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to become the first director of the Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association. 


Turnover —Natalie W. Linderholm, 
since 1931 secretary of the Boston Fam- 
ily Welfare Society, now chairman of the 
national Social Work Publicity Council, 
has come to the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion staff as assistant to Mary Routzahn 
in the department of social work interpre- 
tation. ..... Edward W. Harding, for- 
merly director of the Kansas City Civic 
Research Bureau, has been appointed as- 
sociate administrative consultant of the 
Public Administration Service of Boston. 
...+ The Rev. Walter K. Morley is the 
new executive secretary of the social 
service department and associate director 
of the Cathedral Shelter of the Episco- 
pal church, diocese of Chicago. 

Dr. Emery E. Olson, who has been in 
Washington organizing training for fed- 
eral employes at the American University, 
will return next year to the University 
of Southern California where he is dean 
of the School of Government. 


Reorganization—Key administrative 
appointments have been announced for 
the reorganized New York State Depart- 
ment of Welfare which on July 1 will 
absorb the state’s Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration. Frederick I. Dan- 
iels, chairman of TERA, becomes first 
deputy commissioner in the reorganized 
department; Mary L. Gibbons, former 
head of the New York City Emergency 
Relief Bureau, will be deputy commis- 
sioner in charge of New York City; 
and Clarence E. Ford, now in the depart- 
ment, deputy commissioner in charge of 
non-relief social services. It is expected 
that most TERA employes will be tak- 
en into the new department, following 
civil service examinations, 


News Notes—The Coralie Noyes 
Kenfield Scholarship, to train teachers of 
hard of hearing adults, has been estab- 
lished in honor of the late Miss Kenfield 
of San Francisco, who was widely known 
as a teacher of lip reading. The Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing is 
trustee for the Kenfield Memorial Fund. 
Applications for the 1937 scholarship 
should be made during April to the Teach- 
ers’ Committee of the society at 1537 35 
Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 

Richard S. Childs has been appointed 
to the New York State Housing Board, 
succeeding Louis Pink, now state com- 
missioner of insurance. Long active in 
civic affairs, Mr. Childs is known to 
“housers” for his work as chairman of 
the New York City Slum Clearance 
Committee. 

The National Housing Association, a 
pioneer in the field, has “liquidated” and 
turned over its records, files and infor- 
mation to the Central Housing Commit- 
tee, Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 


Lawrence Veiller, since its beginnings 


secretary of the association and editor of | 
Housing will devote his time to the Citi- | 
zens’ Crime Commission of New York — 


State, a new organization of which he is 
president. The commission springs from 
the work of the now disbanded criminal 
courts committee of the New York Char- 
ity Organization Society. 

Margaret Morriss, dean of Pembroke 
College at Brown University, is the new 
president of the American Association 
of University Women. 

The twentieth anniversary celebration 
of the National Association for Travel- 
ers Aid and Transient Service will be 
held April 22-24, with three days of 
lively discussion, distinguished speakers 
and social events. 


Deaths 


HE death of Dr. William A. White, 

in early March, brought to a close 
the career of one of this country’s most 
distinguished and beloved public ser- 
vants. Practically all of Dr. White’s 
professional life was spent in administra- 
tion in public hospitals for mental ill- 
ness, first as assistant physician at the 
Binghamton, N. Y., State Hospital, and 
since 1903 as superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beth’s at Washington, D.C. Despite these 
heavy responsibilities, Dr. White found 
time and energy for both professional 
and public leadership in questions asso- 
ciated with his specialty. He was widely 
known as a medical educator and as the 
author of books distinguished not only 
for their specific scientific contributign 
but also for their insight into broad so- 
cial questions. He had served as presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, the American Psychoanalytic Assé- 
ciation, the Washington Institute of Men- 
tal Hygiene, the Social Hygiene Society 
of the District of Columbia, the Wash- 
ington, D.C. Academy of Medicine, and 
the first International Congress on Men- 
tal Hygiene. Few professional fields have 
undergone so rapid and varied a develop- 
ment in the past forty years as that with 
which Dr. White was concerned, yet 
each change found him in the vanguard as 
a trusted counselor and leader. His Hf¥fe 
is witness of the contributions made by a 
physician in the public service to medical 
science, to his profession, to the sick, 
and to the wise and tolerant under- 
standing of his times—Mary Ross 


Marcaret C, Ho ty, executive of the 
Plainfield, N. J. Charity Organization 
Society, for thirty years active in civic 
and social work. 


HELEN M. Po tock, of the Children’s 
Bureau of Philadelphia; for many years 


the “right hand” of the late Prentice 


Murphy. 
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Book Reviews 


I History With a Future 


AMERICAN PRISONS: A Srupy 1n Ame_rr- 
can Soctat History Prior to 1915, by Blake 
_ McKelvey. University of Chicago Press. 212 
Pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 
te long-needed history of Ameri- 
* can prisons and reformatories and 
of the reform movements which have 
produced them is here achieved. It is 
a contribution of real significance to 
American social history. The author 
shows a good command of his subject. 
He has acquainted himself with the ma- 
jor histories of individual state penal 
‘ systems, with the monographs that have 
told in part the story of our penal de- 
-yelopment, and with the fugitive reports 
and memoranda out of which the authen- 
tic account of the growth of the Ameri- 
can prison system must be constructed. 
Beginning with the origins of Ameri- 
can prisons in the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century, the author traces their 
antecedents back to the monastic prisons 
of the Middle Ages and the workhouses 
and jails of the Netherlands. He tells 
of the establishment of the American 
prison system, by 1835, and estimates 
critically the theories and practices ac- 
companying it. He follows with an ad- 
-mirable treatment of the revolutionary 
program which produced the Elmira 
Reformatory and the triumph of the 
Elmira idea in American penology, in 
_which the leaders in this historic move- 
ment for prison betterment are charac- 
terized and their labors properly ap- 
praised. There is an excellent chapter on 
_ the problem of prison labor, stressing 
} the possible pedagogical aspects of work 
_ in prisons. Separate chapters recount the 
| prison development in special sections of 
1 
$ 
| 
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u 
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' the country, rightly emphasizing the 
backward and brutai character of south- 
| ern prisons. 
' Since the work stops with 1915, it 
' ends when the momentum of the Elmira 
_ movement was being spent and the re- 
formatory conception had receded from 
‘its dominant position in American penal 
‘reform. The era since has been domi- 
‘nated by the ideas of Thomas Mott Os- 
borne and by the rise of psychiatry as a 
| technique for dealing with delinquents. 
_ The book is so good that most readers 
will regret that it does not cover the very 
interesting period of the last twenty 
years, in many ways as revolutionary as 


‘that from 1860 to 1890. 


and effective technique for dealing with 
delinquents, but that the task of 
applying it in well-integrated fashion 
hin our institutions is a challenge to 
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the future rather than an achievement 
to which we can already point. Many 
prisons of 1935 had improved only in 
architecture over the best of 1835. 

Auburn, N. Y. Harry E_mMer BARNES 


A Different Sociology 


PRINCIPLES AND LAWS OF SOCIOLOGY, 
by Harold A, Phelps. Wiley. 544 pp. Price $4 
postpaid of The Survey. 

NCE in a while a point of view which 
is different appears in print. Here is 

a book for the student, the caseworker, 
the teacher of social science. In a few 
hundred pages, it summarizes the field, 
logic and generalizations of sociology 
without long debates as to the validity of 
the generalizations or lengthy references 
to the persons who discovered and formu- 
lated them. The reader is led quickly and 
logically to the “meat” of the matter. 

One might suspect that such a book is 
without critical analysis of the formula- 
tions stated—but not so. Scrutiny has 
been exercised, not only in the presenta- 
tion of the correlations and their explana- 
tions, but also in the elimination or omis- 
sion of materials from the text. Only 
those statements of uniformities have been 
included upon which there is some degree 
of unanimity. 

Even these, the author indicates, are 
valid and applicable only within limits, 
and any statement of social laws must 
define these limits. The author defines 
them as fixed sociological patterns or con- 
figurations within which repetitive phe- 
nomena are discernible, and within which 
uniformities can be established with reas- 
onable certainty. The societal patterns 
are: Population, Ruralization, Urbaniza- 
tion, Industrialism, Mobility, Social Or- 
ganization, Social Class and Status, So- 
cial Disorganization and Cyclical Fluc- 
tuations. The book departs from accepted 
sociological outlines and classifies its ma- 
terial in terms of the content of the laws 
and principles discussed. The volume 
needs to be read and studied to be appre- 
ciated. No review can do justice to a book 
which in itself reviews and surveys state- 
ments of social laws and principles. 

The author presents sociology as a 
natural science. Society is a phenomenon 
of nature, and as such is subject to scien- 
tific investigation. However, the term 
“natural study” of sociology is repeated 
with such monotonous emphasis that one 
questions the choice of the term. It ap- 
pears that the use of the adjectives weak- 
ens the simple verity that sociology is a 
science. 

Then too, from the point of view of 
social service which cannot be divorced 
entirely from sociology, it is regrettable 


that the author made prattically no men- 
tion of the concept of personality, the 
creation and product, to a large extent, of 
social patterns. Why all this study of so- 
cial configurations when the individual 
counterparts and carriers of these pat- 
terns are ignored? Recent texts on so- 
ciology include this point. 

The two objections, however, are of 
minor importance in view of the book’s 
clarity and adaptability and its new ar- 
rangement and classification of sociologi- 
cal material. 


Cuares H. Z. MEYER 


Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Central YMCA College, Chicago 


Making for Tolerance 


MIND, MEDICINE,, AND METAPHYSICS, 
by William Brown, M.D. Oxford University 
Press. 294 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Sur- 
vey. 

HIS series of popular lectures and 

essays “composed during the last two 
or three years in divers circumstances” is 
designed to achieve “a philosophical syn- 
thesis of psychology, medicine, and meta- 
physics.” That is a synthesis devoutly to 
be desired, and so far as I know not yet 
achieved, even in this book. 

Dr. Brown shows competence in the 
fields of psychology and metaphysics, and 
that in itself is a very rare achievement, 
but his references to general medicine do 
not give grounds for believing that he 
understands it. He is a large-hearted 
tolerant eclectic endeavoring to choose 
the best from the three great fields men- 
tioned in his title. Now I take it that we 
are all trying to be eclectics in this sense. 
We are all trying to prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good. The only 
possible reproach against eclecticism as 
such is that the bits of wisdom chosen 
from many fields may not be integrated 
into a single system. That ig my chief 
criticism of Dr. Brown’s book. He has a 
little bit of Annie Payson Call and her 
Power Through Repose (the gospel of 
relaxation), a good deal more of Dr. 
Coué and his methods of self-suggestion, 
quite a bit of hypnotism, a great deal of 
Freud and psychoanalysis, and a large 
slice of Christianity, including a forth- 
right defense of free will and of the ethi- 
cal concepts so generally disregarded by 
psychiatrists and especially by psycho- 
analysts. One can only admire the aim of 
combining all of these fragments into a 
reasonable and consistent whole, but it 
must be confessed that Dr. Brown does 
not achieve that aim. Perhaps if he wrote 
a single, systematic work, instead of 
printing this series of disconnected talks 
and papers, he might weld together his 
philosophy, his psychology, and his medi- 
cine, but he has not yet accomplished it. 

Nevertheless I think the book will do 
good because it will at any rate suggest 
that some responsible and experienced 
physician thinks that psychology, medicine 
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and metaphysics can be united into a 
single creed. A book making for toler- 
ance, it is of value in the conquest of 
fanaticism, whether it be the fanaticism 
of psychoanalysts or of their opponents. 
Unlike most Englishmen, and especially 
unlike most Oxford men, Dr. Brown 
shows the bane of our American habit of 
hurry. He has also some American opti- 
mism and good nature. 
Ricuarp C. Caszot, M.D. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Restating Religion 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL, 
by Halford E. Luccock. Cokesbury Press. 165 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


CHARACTER AND CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION, by Stewart G. Cole. Cokesbury Press. 
249 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


66(-\UR shared doubts have been the 
only thing we had in common. 
They were not enough.” Professor Luc- 
cock does not lack texts from contempo- 
rary literature for his rescue of the in- 
dividual who lives and moves and has 
such being as he can manage in crowds. 
The candid camera nuisance that he does 
not scorn to employ catches today’s mind 
in its gestures of unembarrassed bewil- 
derment, and pictures in a phrase, a line 
of verse, a penetrating illustration, the 
tensions of living as private persons. 
These Jarrell Lectures, delivered at Em- 
ory University, start no stampede back 
to the simple gospel, ignoring social 
needs. They restate, in terms of modern 
urgencies, the resources of religion for 
collapsed souls who, like Alice, forced to 
feed on the wrong side of the mushroom, 
have been getting smaller and smaller. 
President Cole, in an annotated text, 
after a careful review of the process of 
character education that would find favor 
with progressive education, finally speaks 
his mind to educators, religious and 
otherwise, who look on the church as 
another social agency for character train- 
ing, to the neglect of its religious func- 
tion. Making much of the inarticulate re- 
ligion of character education, and its im- 
plicit religious assumptions, he calls upon 
the church to lift these character values 
into the range of explicit Christian allegi- 
ance, vitalized through liturgy and wor- 
ship. Puitiep Gorpon Scorr 
New Haven, Conn. 


Salmon Memorial Lectures 


READING, WRITING AND SPEECH PROB- 
LEMS IN CHILDREN. Thomas W. Salmon 
Memorial Lectures, by Samuel Torrey Orton. 
Norton. 215 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The 
Survey. 


‘THs book will be welcomed by a large 

group, for in recent years there has 
been much interest in the problems of 
children whose skill in language tech- 
niques is inadequate, and a host of 
theories and remedial procedures has 
arisen. 

To this discussion Dr. Orton brings his 
years of experience as a neurologist and 


presents an original and challenging an- 
swer. Its uniqueness lies largely in the 
fact that he gives “an answer,” not an- 
swers; for, in contrast to many other 
students, he relates the various language 
difficulties of which he writes by saying 
that all “may arise from a deviation in 
the process of establishing unilateral 
brain superiority in individual areas.” 
Two thirds of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of this matter of cause, the re- 
mainder to remedial treatment. But be- 
cause Dr. Orton offers an answer, he by 
no means suggests a panacea. On the con- 
trary, he insists that diagnosis and treat- 
ment of each case should be highly in- 
dividual. 

The usefulness of this book for the 
non-medical reader is enhanced by the 
fact that it presents a complicated sub- 
ject concisely, includes a-glossary of tech- 
nical terms, and avoids footnotes—though 
the scholar will find ample references to 
authorities within the text. Nevertheless 
the style, firm and logical, is not always 
“popular,’ and the reader who is not 
conversant with neurology may have to 
keep a firm grip on himself through the 
first section. 

The method of presentation, the appeal 
to varied groups, and the text of the book 
suggest that here is a matter of wide- 
spread social significance which can best 
be solved by the cooperation of at least 
two professions—the medical and the 
educational. One could wish Dr. Orton 
had discussed this. 


New York CHARLOTTE C. PARDEE 


“That Crucial Zone” 


FEDERAL JUSTICE, by Homer Cummings and 
Carl McFarland. Macmillan. 576 pp. Price $4 
postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS is no story of the current 

activities of the Department of Jus- 
tice. J. Edgar Hoover and Sanford Bates, 
end men of the recent minstrel show en- 
titled ““G-men on Parole,” receive exact- 
ly one footnote each. Neither will the 
book throw much light on proposals to 
renovate the Supreme Court. Its chapters 
deal with the history of the position of 
attorney general and the Department of 
Justice. 

No Department of Justice existed be- 
fore 1870, though there had been an at- 
torney generalship since 1789. Here you 
will find how Edmund Randolph, Will- 
iam Wirt, A. Mitchell Palmer and others 
met situations and problems of their day. 
The part played in the drama of our na- 
tional life by the executive law officers 
of the government—which is what attor- 
neys general are—is not generally known, 
and doubtless is worthy of a wider hear- 


‘ing. Homer Cummings, the present attor- 


ney general, gives us chapters on the 
legal and administrative problems asso- 
ciated with the birth of the nation, the 
national bank fight, the crossing of the 
continent by railroads, the emergence of 
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labor issues, enforcement of the draft : 
act, and such matters. He himself re- 
gards the book as “the story of men, emo-— 
tions, methods and motives in that crucial - 
zone of law and government bordering 
both upon the courts and the executive.” 

Mr. Cummings has been responsible 
for gathering and classifying the volumi- 
nous records of his predecessors. He has’ 
not handled those predecessors with 
gloves, but it seems likely that some day 
a more interesting book will be written 
from the same materials. | 
Trenton, N. J. Winturop D. LANE 


Id, Ego, Superego 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO A PSYCHIATRIST, 
by Elizabeth I. Adamson, M.D. Crowell. 263 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


ROM a long experience Dr. Adamson 

reaches out towards human problems, 
traversing the emotional ramp which 
binds the general behaviors of the body 
and mind. Recognizing a life of adjust- 
ment and adjustability as evidence of emo- 
tional maturity, in which creative and 
constructive love play a part, she sets 
forth in non-technical language the emo- 
tional bases for success and failure in 
human affairs. 

The problems of childhood and matur- 
ity alike are based upon conflicts of in- 
stinct and conscience, which are eluci- 
dated in terms of Freudian concepts of 
the id, the ego and the superego, with all 
the implications involved therein. 

The author’s viewpoint, in short, is that 
a complete analysis is the most thorough 
form of psychic reeducation. Neverthe- 
less, there is an appreciation of other 
means of psychotherapy, including the ac- 
tive direction of a patient’s life. IR ele- 
mentary terms, and with adequate illus- 
tration, she presents people and problems 
together and separated, and with their 
reorganization for more constructive, use- 
ful living. This is not a volume for the 
trained worker but rather a simple text to 
elucidate the main elements in mod- 
ern psychiatric thought. : 

New York Ira S. Wizz, M.D. 


Pro Humanist 


* 
THE AMERICAN STATE UNIVERSITY, by 
Norman Foerster. University of North Carolina 
Press. 287 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid The 
Survey. 


MPHASIZING certain shortcomings 

of our state universities, Mr. Foerster 
proposes a revival and an elaboration of 
the humanistic studies. The key to educa- 
tional reform, he suggests, is discovered 
in the liberal arts college—not with its 
elective system of studies as we know it, 
but devoting itself chiefly to mathematics 
and natural science, history, literature, 
philosophy and religion, along with inten- 
sive training in foreign languages, ancient 
or modern. ' ' 
Contacts with the world’s greatest in- 
telligences “who rule us from their 


’ 
mbs,” youth flung headlong into the 
dless mysteries of philosophic specula- 
sn—such educational procedures may 
ise a large-minded leadership capable of 
ving democracy from the philosophies 
-regimentation abroad in the world to- 
y. Such, very briefly, are Mr. Foerster’s 
nets. 

A few who have worked in and with 
gher education will applaud this book 
id its conclusions. The majority, along 
ith the mass of our population, will dis- 
sree, as the author realizes. 

‘One is compelled to point out that Pro- 
ssor Foerster, as divector of the School 

: Letters of the University of Iowa, is 
-guing in behalf of his job. But, if no 
nod knight appears to defend the cause 
f truth, then truth is compelled to use 
ve sword in its own behalf. 

Whether or not we agree, we should 
sten to the humanists, and especially to 
Yr. Foerster, for in The American State 
Jniversity he succeeds in relating human- 
stic studies to the success of democracy. 

DonaLp HAyworTH 
Jniversity of Akron 


Health by Education 


1 

TEALTHY GROWTH. A Srupvy or tHE In- 
_ FLUENCE OF HEALTH EpucaTIOn oN GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, by 
_ Martha Crumpton Hardy and Carolyn H. Hoe- 
_ fer. University of Chicago Press. 360 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


VV HAT are the results, if any?” 
. The field of health education will 
ind in this book a partial but illuminat- 
ng and gratifying answer to this question 
which haunts every educator in his medi- 
‘ative moments. 
Comparisons of suitably equalized 
zroups of children, in these studies, 
showed that the experimental group, 
which had received classroom health in- 
struction, were healthier, had fewer de- 
‘i excelled in muscular vigor, were 
aller, broader of shoulder, weighed more 
and showed greater improvement in cer- 
rain dietary habits and in number of hours 
of sleep than the uninstructed control 
group. The health-instructed experiment- 
al group also showed superiority in men- 
tal growth and educational achievement, 
which is interpreted in part as the effect 
‘of an improved health regimen and better 
physical condition. 
_ Other things being equal, the vigor- 
ously healthy children were better ad- 
justed in school than were the less robust 
children, and better able to meet their 
ay-by-day problems. 
The authors of Healthy Growth state 
itheir results cautiously and handle statis- 
ics with the respect due them. Yearly 
ords which were kept from the third 
rade to junior highschool, for more than 
400 boys and girls in the Joliet schools, 
rive an unusual picture of the growth and 
development of the same group of chil- 
dren over a long period. The experiment- 
il group was given intensive classroom 


BOOKS FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


. BIBLIOGRAPHIES - ON - SOCIAL - SUBJECTS - 


For THE SOCIAL WORKER who wishes to track down books, pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles, reports, etc., on a special subject, first aid is available in a 
series of bibliographic bulletins prepared by our Library staff. Issued bi- 
monthly, these Bulletins can be obtained by annual subscription at fifty 
cents a year, or by the individual title, priced usually at 10 cents. 


Recent Subjects 


Consumers’ Cooperation Interviewing and Case Recording 


Credit for the Wage Earner New Leisure, The 

Crime, Its Cause and Prevention Social Work Interpretation 
Employment Practices in Social Work Standards in Social Work Fields 
Foster-Family Care Youth Movements (20 cents) 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


TUBERCULOSIS EDUCATION 


By ELMA ROOD 
A brand new help opens new doors in this age-old fight. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, Washington, D. C., says: 


the causes and prevention of tuberculosis will find the 125 page manual 
Education” by Elma Rood, recently published by Rural School Press, Madison College, 
Tennessee, most useful. In the outlines for many activities to be attempted by a com- 
munity launching a campaign for tuberculosis control, Miss Rood has done a thorough job. 
Although applied specifically to tuberculosis, the manual might well serve as a model 
for public relations techniques in other health education fields. R. R. Spencer, 
Officer in Charge, Public Health Education.” 


125 pages, $1.25 


RURAL SCHOOL PRESS e Madison College, Tenn. 


HANDBOOK ON SOCIAL CASE RECORDING 


By MARGARET COCHRAN BRISTOL 


2nd printing now ready — cloth-bound, at same price 
as former paper-bound edition 


This practical guide to record-writing, general case- 
work procedure and practice, is rapidly becoming indis- 
pensable to social workers in all fields. It has received 
prompt endorsement from administrators, case workers, 
schools on both sides of the Atlantic. 


A social work administrator says: “It is the best book I have read on the 
subject. It has sensed the real problems of recording, is readable, right to the 
point, and makes practical suggestions.” —LEAH BRUNK, State Supervisor of 
Case Work, lowa Emergency Relief Administration. 


A teacher says: ‘The simplicity, directness and completeness of the book 
commend it to the busy worker on the job. The comprehensiveness, clarity and 
balance of the book are the qualities which make teachers recommend it to 
students.” ELIZABETH G. GARDINER, Department of Sociology and Course in 
Social Work, University of Minnesota. 


The Charity Organization Quarterly (London) says: “Intended for the day- 
to-day use of the case worker desirous of acquiring a mastery of the tools he 
uses, a knowledge of what tools to use. The case histories included are full 
and interesting, and the running commentary upon them helpful and stimulating.” 


220 pages, cloth, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60 


The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
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health instruction and physical examina- 
tions with follow-up by nurses and con- 
ferences with child specialists. The con- 
trol group received similar treatment ex- 
cept that it took no part in any of the 
classroom projects in health instruction. 
The strength of the study lies in the fact 
that many lines of evidence converge to 
confirm, in the main, the important con- 
clusions. 

If a program of health education can 
make a measurable improvement in 
health and physical growth, mental 
growth and educational efficiency, then 
health education is definitely out of the 
luxury class, and takes first rank among 
educational necessities. Health education 
specialists often have made such claims, 
but they have lacked the extensive sup- 
porting data made available through this 
study. 

Marion Lerrico McWILi1AMs 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


Sane and Critical 
EUGENICAL STERILIZATION, by the Com- 


mittee of the American Neurological Association 

for the Investigation of Eugenical Sterilization: 

Abraham Myerson, M.D., et al, Macmillan, 211 

pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 

HERE isat the present time an alarm- 

ist attitude on the necessity of steril- 
ization as an antidotal measure to save 
the race from biological deterioration— 
an attitude brought about presumably by 
an increase in mental diseases and de- 
fects. Feeling the need for sane and 
critical evaluation of the important facts, 
a committee of the American Neuro- 
logical Association prepared this re- 
port. 

The field of knowledge covered is ex- 
tensive and includes such topics as the 
history and laws of sterilization, the 
arguments and points of view, and the 
inheritance of mental disease. Through- 
out the book, the committee is judiciously 
cautious in the interpretation and anal- 
ysis of facts and is, moreover, insistent 
upon rigorous scientific proof before the 
acceptance of conclusions. It is pointed 
out repeatedly that the lack of experi- 
mental controls and the meager treat- 
ment of statistical data have nullified the 
results of many investigations. 

In many respects the book is a techni- 
cal treatise which will prove readable 
only to certain professional and medical 
groups. However, the final chapter on 
recommendations might be read with 
profit by intelligently interested laymen. 
In this chapter the committee recom- 
mends, among other things, sterilization 
in certain deficiencies and psychoses and 
outlines the necessary cautions. It might 
be quoted that “there need be no hesita- 
tion in recommending sterilization in the 
case of feeble-mindedness. ...” As a 
result of its studies, the committee be- 
lieves that its most important recom- 
mendation is for a coordinated research 
project, to continue for at least ten years, 


so that the “various problems relating 
to inheritance of neurological and psy- 
chiatric diseases might be clarified and 
the resultant knowledge become the 
basis of more appropriate action than 
is possible at the present time.” 
ANTHONY J. MitRANo 


The Training School 
Vineland, N. J. 


Job Holders and Losers 


MEN, WOMEN, AND JOBS: A Srupy in 
HuMAN ENGINEERING, by Donald G. Paterson 
and John G. Darley. University of Minnesota 
Press. 145 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The 
Survey. 

N ‘intelligent, thoughtful approach to 
the study of human engineering, this 
is one of the few books about the depres- 
sion which has not been written around 

a theory or a “plan.” For a scientific view 

of the results of the depression on individ- 

uals, the layman seldom will find more 

factual material and common sense in a 

single volume. 

The facts of the study were obtained, 
over a period of three years, by approxi- 
mately a hundred full time investigators, 
who dealt with 8000 employed and un- 
employed men and women of various age 
levels and type of occupations. Data are 
based on experience, controlled observa- 
tion, careful analysis and painstaking re- 
search. 

The investigators first compared the 
early-depression and late-depression un- 
employed workers and found that, of the 
two groups, the “late unemployed” make 
the better showing on occupational test 
scores. However, this does not tell the 
entire story. “Survival of the fittest” oper- 
ates only up to the point where the per- 
sonal element enters the picture. 


THE ILLEGIBLES (see page 109) 


. Srantey M. Isaacs—president, United 
Neighborhood Houses, New York. 


. Georce W. Arcer—counsellor at law, 
New York. 

. Bearpstey Rumi—treasurer, R. H. 
Macy and Co., New York. 

. Ropert H. Konn—oficial, New York 
World’s Fair of 1939, Inc. 

. Evcente Scuencx—director, county 
welfare department, San Francisco. 

. Louts Tow1rey—author of “Gov- 
erment Cow,” Survey Graphic, De- 
cember 1936. 

. Ferrx Franxrurter—Harvard Law 
School. 

. Frevertck M. Turasuer, New York 
University. 

. Leonarp W. Mayo—assistant director, 
Welfare Council of New York City. 

. Marton Hatuway—secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social 
Work. 

. CuarLorre Carr—executive, Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau, New York City. 

. Howarn W. Opum—University of 
North Carolina. 


. Frances Perxins—JU. S. Secretary of 
Labor. 
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The fact-finding spotlight is next turne 
on special types of unemployed worker 
showing how the general unemploye 
population differed in degree rather tha 
in kinds. “Young ‘threshold’ cases (8 pe 
cent men and 29 percent women) hay 
the same kind and amount of abilitie 
but less experience than the general ru 
of unemployed. Unemployable workers ( 
percent men) have much less ability, bu 
they are not lacking in ability altogether. 
In short “unemployment is essentially 
problem of individual and group diffe: 
ences in the possession of all those trait 
that go into job adjustment and success. 

The spotlight subsequently focuses on 
group of employed men and women, an 
throws some light on the problem of adu! 
education and reeducation. The invest! 
gators then proceed to the front line o 
attack—the employment office. 

No treatise would be complete with 
out a discussion of the research implica 
tions. This the authors have covere 
most competently. 

This is a challenging volume to thos 
interested in personnel work and socia 
planning as it points the way to a mor 
scientific method of approach, in contras 
to the political approach in human engi 
neering. Roy N. ANpErRso? 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Housing Resumé 


CATCHING UP WITH HOUSING, by Caro 
Aronovici and Elizabeth McCalmont. Beneficia 
Management Corporation. 243 pp. Price $. 
postpaid of The Survey. 

ERE is a real abridged dictionary 
of housing in the U. S. A., 1936 

Small enough to put in one’s pocket, thi: 
handbook actually meets the challenge 
of its title, bringing the reader up te 
date with the country’s low rent hous. 
ing program. Student as well as laymar 
will welcome the clear and concise wa} 
the material is presented. Together, the 
ten chapters comprise an accurate re- 
sumé of important housing facts and fig- 
ures, including a description of the ac- 
tivities of the numerous federal agencies 
dealing with housing; statistical, and 
other data on several important recent 
housing surveys; information regarding 
planning programs in relation to hous- 
ing; and discussion of housing manage- 
ment and of employment in relation to 
housing. 

The practical value of the volume is 
enhanced by the material in the appen- 
dix which contains a summary of fed- 
eral housing projects up to June 24, 
1936, and lists the states which have 
passed enabling legislation in connection 
with mortgage insurance under the Na- 
tional Housing Act. A well selected bib- 
liography of agencies and organizations 
—public and private—throughout the 
country which are concerned with hous- 
ing is included. Louta D. LAsKER 


Lia 


fe CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch, Want advertisements 
ct five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 

first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


augonauix 4190 SURVEY MIDMONTHLY ew York crr¥ 


, WORKER WANTED 


ee Ee 
Man with experience in Settlement work to be 
in charge of the club activities. Jewish pre- 
ferred. 7423 Survey. 


Ra aaa Seen Your Own Agency 
1 - SITUATIONS WANTED This is the counseling and placement agency 


aan, Tlatcarsite sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
_ American Negro Ph.D. (Jan., 1937) University tion of Social Workers and the National 


4 nee te orine® MU han son cue Health Nursing, 
. palship of an agricultural school in the ational, Non-Profit making. 
Americas or Africa. 7408 Survey. 


_ Experienced corrective speech teacher, trained 
in psychiatric approach, also experienced in . "5 
i tutoring, desires position June, July, August. bg F; 


7404 Survey. on Qyrtce 
pt Ae 
EXECUTIVE, thoroughly experienced in child- (Agency) 


care and recreational fields, desires connection 122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 
with progressive childrens’ organization. De- : 
tailed information furnished on _ request. 
Excellent references. 7426 Survey. 


(ESI ESS hah cha a 2 a el me a 
CASEWORKER AND EXECUTIVE. Man, de- 
sires position in delinquency or protective 
work, Nine years social work, including case- 
work with men and boys in welfare and pro- 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 


bation fields. Also experience in community 

| ay aoe ty mee as age be hla pian 11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
ate umbia University and New York Schoo! MU Hill 2-478 

Social Work. Member A. A. S. W. 17418 eee A784 


Survey. A Ui eae employment bureau specializing 
SS ST eT a eT in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical 
Worker with long successful experience in settle- licit: teas : ree capa pr 
| ment boys work available June or September. publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 
Keen understanding of boys. Highest refer- 
ences. 7414 Survey. 
7 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Woman, extensive experience various fields, work 
with women and girls including organization 


and leadership girls activities in Settlements SEEM AN BROS INc 
*% ° 


and directorship summer camp, desires change. 


_ Interested supervisory position, recreational or : 
err Pullding nc ape church or secular. Groceries 
ember A. SB: . New York City or 
vicinity preferred. 7428 Survey. Hudson ee hae pines Streets 
ew or 


| Case-Worker, 12 years experience in childrens’ 

ft aoc. rome penne of yenon. Interested in 
- ‘oster-home placement of dependent children. 

- Member A. A. S. W. References. 7429 Survey. REAL ESTATE 


: DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ INSTITUTION desires 
change of position beginning September. Ex- 
perience in group work, community centre 
activities, camping and case work. College 
graduate, social work training, Progressive 
< education viewpoint. 7422 Survey. 


For Rent or For Sale 


VINEYARD SHORE PROPERTY, West 
Park, New York, 2 hours New York, 
available nominal rental (might sell all 
or part), for social or educational pur- 
poses. 36 Acres, Hudson river front, 
2 large houses and stone cottage. All 
improvements. Vineyard, woods, beaches. 
Suitable for school, conferences, con- 
valescents. Owner would also consider 
proposal for transfer of property to some 
permanent organization. 7421 Survey. 


a 
5 Man Worker, 20 years experience in Children’s 
Homes, Settlement House and Churches desires 
permanent connection. Available May or June 
first. 7430 Survey. 


COTTAGE FOR SALE 


Small secluded cottage, beautiful trees. Con- 


? ° veniences. Pine panelled living-room, great 
Drop a Line fireplace. Insulated throughout. Sixty miles, 
Long Island, North Shore. Delightful beaches 
j to the nearby. Rent or sell, reasonable. 7431 Survey. 
: Hetp WANTED COLUMNS FURNISHED APARTMENT 
SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
To Rent: June 1 — November 1. Furnished 


ik when in need of workers 


four room apartment, Jackson Heights. Reason- 
able rental. 7427 Survey. 


to EMPLOYERS 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 
We Supply: 


SL eS 


Executives Dietitians Grad. Nurses 
Case Workers Housekeepers Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Recreation Workers Matrons Stenographers 
Psychiatric Social Workers Housemothers oon 
Occupational Therapists Teachers Telephone Operators 
HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 
One East 42nd Street New York City 


Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY 
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THE SOCIAL WORKERS’ DICTIONARY 
By Young, McClenahan and Young 
Nearly 2,500 most frequently used terms briefly 
but accurately defined. Covers many fields: 
social work, law, medicine, psychiatry, the social 
and biological sciences, also many slang and 

culture-group terms. 
Price: 75ce postpaid 
SOCIAL WORK TECHNIQUE 
3474 University Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS 
By Harold Coe Coffman 
President, George Williams College 
“Invaluable,” says the Red Cross Courier, “‘to 


the organization executive interested in Founda- 
tion assistance as well as to the social worker 


concerned with child welfare projects.”....$3.00 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


“Let the Nation Employ Itself” 
Read 
PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By 
Prestonia Mann Martin 
$1.00 — Paper 50c 
Farrar & Rinehart 


Handbook of Trade Union Methods 
“Information not accessible or available in any 
other printed work.’”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

ABC of Parliamentary Law 

Manual for Trade Union Speakers 

25¢ each. 


Write for publications list of 30 items and rates 
for bulk orders. 
Educational Department 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16 St., N. Y. C. 


LOG OF THE TVA 
By Arthur E. Morgan 
Director of the TVA 


An attractive paper-bound book, containing all 
instalments of the story of the TVA, written 
by its Director. 


50c each postpaid 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 E. 19 St. New York, N. Y. 


— eee 


“THE NEXT GREAT PLAGUE TO GO” 
By Thomas Parran 
Surgeon General, U.S.P.H.S. 


Thousands sold. A new supply is now avail- 
able with charts which accompany the article. 
10c each 
Greatly reduced rates in quantity 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. - 
112 E. 19 St. New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 5616 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7419 Survey. 


MIDMONTHLY 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
service. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
of 291 Boys’ Clubs located in 153 cities. Fur- 
nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
tional publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
Movement; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-sectarian farm 
school. for problem boys. Boys between 12 
and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Harry H. Graham, Sup’t., or the New York 
Office at 101 Park Ave., Tel: LEx. 2-3147. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 

Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 

New York City. A league of children’s agen- 

cies and institutions to secure improved 

standards and methods in their various fields 

of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 

dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 

ternal orders and other civic groups to work 

out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY NURSER- 
IES—130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
To federate day nurseries in the U. S. and 
assist them to establish and maintain ap- 
proved standards of care. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
—155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial] Loans, 
Social Work Interpretation, Social Work 
Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The publica- 
tions of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results of 
its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th eee New 
York City. 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—A 
Clearing House, cooperating with social work- 
ers in referring indigent mothers to medically 
directed birth control clinics in 41 states, in- 
cluding 17 centers in Greater New York. In 
areas lacking centers, qualified physicians are 
available. Phone or write: 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Wickersham 2-8600. 
President: Clarence Cook Little. Medical 
Director: Eric M. Matsner, M.D. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


National Conferences 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Edith Abbott, President, Chicago; 
Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. High 
St., Columbus, O. The Conference is an 
organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-fourth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 23-29, 1937. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of $5. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Harry L. Glucksman, 
President; M. W. Beckelman, Secretary, 67 
W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. Organized 
to discuss Jewish life and welfare, Jewish 
social service programs and programs of 
social and economic welfare. The 1987 
Annual Meeting will be held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., May 20-28. The Conference publishes 
a magazine, Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
a news bulletin, Jewish Conference, and Pro- 
ceedings of its Annual Conference. Minimum 
Annual Membership Fee $2 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 
44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking “‘not alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for practical work. Publishes OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 
gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
The Inter-Denominational body of 23 wo- 
men’s home missions boards of the United 
States and Canada uniting in program and 
financial responsibility for enterprises which 
they agree to carry cooperatively, such as 
Christian social service in Migrant labor 
camps, and Christian character building 
programs in Indian American government 
schools. 

President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 

Executive Secy., Edith E. Lowry 

Associate Secy., Charlotte M. Burnham 

Western Field Secy., Adela J. Ballard 

Migrant Supervisor, Gulf to Great Lakes 
Area, Mrs. Kenneth D. Miller 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—221 West 57th Street, 9th floor, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. 
Com.; Mrs. Marion M. Miller, Executive Di- 
rector, Organization of Jewish women initi- 
ating and developing programs and activities 
in service for foreign born, peace, social 
legislation, adult Jewish education, and so- 
cial welfare. Conducts bureau of interna- 
tional service. Serves as clearing bureau for 
local affiliated groups throughout the coun- 
try. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 
women and girls and the attempt to help 
build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTION ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Eski)] C. Carlson, 
President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, 
through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth. Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organizations in program emphasis and ih- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, etc. Empha- 
sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and 
elub activity, and self-governing programs 
of physical, social and* religious education, 
public affairs, international education and 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, etc. 
Specialized work among transportation, army 
and navy, student, colored, rural, and certain 
other groups. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collects 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners jn 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Executive 
Secretary. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment me social work and public health nurs- 
ing. on pee making. 
ai au 


National Pee te for Public Health 
Nursing, 122 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY ‘MIpMONTHLY 
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Tur New FEeEpgRAL AND STATE 
PROGRAMS FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


will necessitate special knowledge on the 
part of social workers for integrating 
public and private social work. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


offers graduate professional curricula for 
the acquisition of the necessary knowl- 
edge and skills, leading to the Master's 
and Doctor’s degrees. 


April 30th is the last day for filing appli- 
cations for fellowships. For full 
information write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


The Aga For 
Graduate | 


School SS 


Social Work 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training and Senior College Pre- 
Vocational Courses in preparation for Social Work in Public 
Service and in Private Agencies. 


Particular emphasis on the Training of Men for Work among 
Delinquents and other types of Public Service. 


Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Science in Social Service and Doctor of Social Science. 


Electives available in the University include over a hundred 
and fifty credit hours on a graduate level which have vocational 
value. 


Address 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
84 Exeter Street 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
—— exreence through the case study method, leads to the 
egree 0! 


MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from «a 


college of approved standing is required for admission. 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 28, 1937 
Applications Due by May 30, 1937 


Room 805, Woolworth Building 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


A Catholic Graduate School 


of Social Work 


Located in New York City 
With Its Unique Resources 
For 


Professional Training 


Two Year Course, Leading to 
a Diploma and M.A. Degree 


Open to Men and Women 


Bulletin Sent on Request 


New York City 


in the 


A 47-day travel 
study project, 
directed by 
WALTER WEST, 
Executive Secre- 
tary of the Amer- 
ican Association 
of Social Workers. 
Members will par- 
ticipate in a well- 
rounded program 
of observation 
and_ discussion, 
and will be 
assisted in special- 
ized investigations 
in their own fields. 


Edutravel also offers 
complete service for 
individual travel and 
short cruises. Call, 
write or phone for 
full information — 
and mention Survey 
Midmonthly. 


Sail July 3rd - Return Aug. 18th 


A pamphlet giving full details of itinerary, 
costs, is just off the press. Ask for it. 


OTHER INTERESTING EDUTRAVELOGS 
for this Summer include: a 57-day trip with 
the well-known reporter, John L. Spivak, visit- 
ing places and people that figure in the news 
of the day ... a 60-day study trip of the arts 
of national minorities in the U.S.S.R., led by 
Langston Hughes, Negro poet and playwright 
... A 49-day tour with Dr. Broadus Mitchell, 
outstanding political economist. 


EDUTRAVEL, Inc. 


An Institute for Educational Travel 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephones: GRamercy 7-3284-3285 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MIDMONTHLY 
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Associate and Special Group Meetings 


Consultations—Exhibits 


FORTY-ONE years ago, the eighteenth annual meeting of the NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK first met in Indianapolis. 


1937 finds that city again preparing for the Conference— the sixty-fourth annual meeting—the 
largest in its history. 


The following organizations, meeting with the National Conference, invite delegates to attend their 
special meetings, to confer about specific professional problems or to view their exhibits and disp'ays 
and examine the most recent literature pertaining to social work. 


Or SS 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE, INC. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


Meetings: Claypool, May 24 and 27, 4 to 5:30 P.M. 
Athenaeum Ballroom, May 25, 2 to 2:30 P.M. NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRIS- 
; TIAN ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION AMERICA 


Dept. of Home Economics in Social Work 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTES 
AMERICAN LEGION May 24—4 P.M.—"Giving the Future a Past.” 
National Child Welfare Division May 25—4 P.M.—Joint session with other agencies in the 
immigration and naturalization field. 


RICAN PU TI 
aesieuie eet Dktereae Agel Pte eT NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE 


Hotel Severin, May 19-23 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE PHYSICALLY 


HILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
- - 2 c HANDICAPPED 


Consultation & Exhibit, Murat Temple 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY NURSERIES 
CHURCH CONFERENCESOF SOCIAL WORK Hq. Claypool, May 27, 2 to 2:30, “Constructive Services 


Federal Council of Churches 


of Day Nursery for Parents and Children.” 


May 28, 3:30 to 5, Round Table Discussion, “Place of Day 
COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. Nursery in Child: Welfares™ 


Consultation Service, Hotel Lincoln 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 


EPISCOPAL SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 


Afternoon sessions; Wednesday and Friday Luncheons; “NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
Thursday dinner meeting.. Programs available at 281 May 21-25, Claypool Hotel 
Fourth Avenue, New York City Subjects: probation, parole, juvenile courts, community 


preventive movements 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


and THE FAMILY RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
Consultations by arrangement at the Foundation booth 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


SOCIAL WORK PUBLICITY COUNCIL 
Consultations and Exhibits, Murat Temple 


LIFE INSURANCE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
Antlers Hotel. May 26, Luncheon; May 27 meeting at 


as SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MOTHERS’ AID ASSOCIATION Survey Graphic and The Survey Midmonthly 
Consultation Service Book Exhibits 


SIXTY-FOURTH MEETING 


National Conference of Social Work 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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What About 
May 23-29? 


| Mark the dates on your calendar. The National Conference of Social Work 
f iz holds its 64th Annual Meeting that week in Indianapolis, Ind. Sessions 

, open Sunday evening, May 23; close Saturday afternoon, May 29. 

! 


| It is a meeting every social worker should plan to attend. Five sections 
| cover social case work, social group work, community organization, social 
| action, public welfare administration. Seven special committees cover 
| social treatment of the adult offender, social aspects of children’s institu- 
tions, public health, social aspects of public housing, care of the aged, 
special relief problems, statistics and accounting in social work. Five 


general sessions. More than fifty associate groups will participate. 


Hotel reservations are going fast. Send requests for rooms right now 
to Henry T. Davis, Indianapolis Convention and Publicity Bureau, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


For additional Pafteniation write or wire National Conference of Social 
Work, Howard R. Knight, General Secretary, 82 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


REQUEST FOR PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociAL WorK 
82 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of the April Conference Bulletin containing the preliminary 
program and other information about the 64th Annual Meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Indianapolis May 23-29. 


Se 
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PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL Work } 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various fields 

F of social work, special training is essential. Following is the list 
of Schools which constitute the membership of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with 
individual schools is recommended. For information about the 
Association address the Secretary, MISS MARION HATHWAY, University 


of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL oF SocraL Work, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bryn Mawr Cot..ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


UnIvERSITY OF BuFFALo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
School of Social Work 

UnrversiTy oF Cauirornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Department of Social Work 


University oF Cuicaco, Chicago, IIl. 
School of Social Service Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Program of Training for Public Welfare Admini- 
stration 


University oF Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY 
803 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Social Service 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SociAL WorK 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inp1aNnA UNIvERsIrty, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyoita Unrversirty, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Work 


University oF Micuican, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Curriculum in Social Work 


University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work 


University or Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


Nationa CatTHouic ScHoon oF SociAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


THe New York Scnoon or Socia, Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NoRTHWESTERN University, Division of Social 
Work, McKinlock Campus, Chicago, Ill. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


Untrversity oF Norra Carouina, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Howard W. Odum, Dean 


Onto State University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL oF SociaL Work 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


University oF Pitrssurcu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Division of Social Work, Graduate School 


University oF Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
School of Social Work 


St. Louts Untversrry ScHoot oF SocrAt SERVICE, 

St. Louis, Missouri ~ 
Smmmons CoLLEGE ScHoon or SocraL Work, 

18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SmiTtH CoLLEGE ScHoot For SociaL Work, 
Northampton, Mass. 


University OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
School of Social Welfare 


TuLANE University, New Orleans, La. 
School of Social Work 


University oF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work & 


Wasuincton University, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIvERsITY, Cleveland, O. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


CoLLEGE oF WILLIAM AND Many, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


University oF Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin — 
Course in Social Work 


